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THE LATE PROF. TISCHENDORF.* 


Tue death of Prof. Tischendorf, at Leipzig, Dec. 7, 1874, 
after a lingering illness of a year and a half, from a stroke of 
paralysis, deserves more than a cursory notice. The loss to 
Biblical learning is in some respects irreparable ; for he left un- 
finished important works, which can hardly be completed by any 
successor.” The amount, however, of what he did accomplish is 
marvelous ; and we can hardly be surprised that even an excep- 
tionally strong physical constitution should have suddenly given 
way under the strain of such intense and unremitting activity. 
A brief sketch of his life, and an enumeration of his chief publi- 
cations, will show how great are his claims to the gratitude of all 
Biblical scholars. 


* Constantin Tischendorf in seiner fiinfundzwanzigjahrigen schriftstel- 
lerischen Wirksamkeit. Literar-historische Skizze von Dr. Joh. Ernst 
Volbeding. Leipzig: C. F. Fleischer. 1862. 8vo. pp. vi., 98. 

Beilage zur Allgemeinen Evang.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung, Nr. 50. Leip- 
zig, d. 11. Dec., 1874. 
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Lobegott (Latinized, Aenotheus) Friedrich Constantin Tischen- 
dorf was born at Lengenfeld, in Voigtland, a district of Saxony, 
Jan. 18, 1815. After five years of preparatory study at the 
Gymnasium in Plauen, he entered the University of Leipzig in 
1834, devoting himself to the study of theology and philology. 
Here, in 1836, he won a prize for an essay entitled “ Doctrina 
Pauli Apostoli de vi mortis Christi satisfactoria,’ which was 
printed in 1837. In 1838, he published a volume of poems called 
*“* Maiknospen,’’ “* May-buds.”” These buds do not seem to have 
blossomed, though one of the poems had the honor of being set 
to music by the great composer Mendelssohn. In 1838, he sig- 
nalized the close of his University studies by another prize essay, 
*“‘ Disputatio de Christo pane vitae,” an exegetical and doctrinal 
dissertation on John vi. 51-59, published at Leipzig in 1839. 
After receiving the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity, he spent a year and a half in teaching, near Leipzig, and 
in this period, besides translating one or two small works from the 
French, tried his hand at a novel entitled “‘ Der junge Mystiker,” 
“The Young Mystic,’’ published under the pseudonym of ‘ Dr. 
Fritz.’’ In October, 1839, he returned to Leipzig with the pur- 
pose of preparing a critical edition of the Greek Testament, and 
entered in earnest upon those labors to which the remainder of his 
life was devoted. Here he published, in 1840, an essay on Matt. 
xix. 16, the first fruits of his studies in textual criticism, and a 
dissertation on the so-called recensions of the text of the New 
Testament, with particular reference to Scholz’s theory, which he 
effectually demolished. His first edition of the Greek Testament 
appeared at Leipzig with the date 1841, though the volume was 
printed before the end of the year 1840. It was a convenient 
manual, giving the various readings of the Received Text, Knapp, 
Scholz, and Lachmann, with the more important authorities, and 
showing on the whole good critical judgment. The essay on 
recensions, confuting Scholz’s theory, was reprinted in the Prol 
egomena, and is the most valuable part of the book. The edi- 
tion was favorably received as a work of promise, being warmly 
welcomed especially by the veteran critic David Schulz. 

In preparing this edition Tischendorf was struck with the de- 
fectiveness of our knowledge of even the most important MSS. 
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of the New Testament, excepting the very few whose text had 
at that time been published. This deficiency he determined to 
do his best to supply, as the first essential condition of improve- 
ment in New Testament criticism. He proposed to visit the chief 
libraries of Europe for the purpose of making accurate copies or 
collations of all the uncial MSS. of the New Testament. But he 
was wholly destitute of the pecuniary resources required for such 
an enterprise. At last, through great exertions on the part of the 
theological faculty of Leipzig, represented by such men as 
Winer, Illgen, and Niedner, seconded by Von Falkenstein, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, he obtained from the government 
of Saxony a subsidy of one hundred thalers for two successive 
years ; other necessary funds he could only raise by pledging a 
life-assurance policy for the repayment of a small loan ; and when 
finally he set out for Paris, in October, 1840, he was so poor that, 
to use his own words, he was unable to pay for the cloak which he 
wore, —“ tam pauper . . . ut pro paenula quam portabam solvere 
non possem’’ (N. T. 1859, Pars I. p. viii.). 

At Paris, he made it his first object to copy with the greatest 
care, and prepare for publication, the celebrated Ephraem MS. of 
the fifth century, a palimpsest extremely difficult to decipher, and 
which had been but very imperfectly collated. The New Tes- 
tament part of this MS. was published at Leipzig, in 1843, in 
a splendidly printed volume, with excellent Prolegomena; the 
Old Testament portion appeared in 1845. Tischendorf’s edition 
of this MS. was a most important service to Biblical criticism, and 
gained for him, in 1843, the honorary degree of Doctor of The- 
ology from the University of Breslau. While at Paris, besides 
collating thoroughly or copying other important MSS. of the New 
Testament, as K, L, M, of the Gospels and D (‘* Codex Claromon- 
tanus’’) of the Pauline Epistles, he prepared (in 1842), at the 
instance of the celebrated publisher Firmin Didot, two editions 
of the Greek Testament. One of these was designed particularly 
for the use of Catholics, the Greek text being conformed, as far 
as any MS. authority would allow, to the Latin Vulgate, with 
which it was printed in parallel columns, forming one of the 
volumes of Didot’s Library of Greek Authors. By way of offset 
to this “‘ Catholic edition,’ which was dedicated to Affre, Arch- 
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bishop of Paris, and the Greek text of which was also issued 
separately, he published another dedicated to Guizot, containing a 
text substantially the same as that of his Leipzig edition, but 
without the Prolegomena and critical authorities. By these pub- 
lications, and by further aid from the government of Saxony and 
the liberality of private friends, he obtained the means of widely 
extending his travels for the collation and collection of MSS. 


At this point it will be convenient to give a synopsis of the 
various journeys taken by Tischendorf for critical purposes, from 
first to last. More than eight years were spent in these travels. 
His chief objects were the collation or copying for publication of 
all the important uncial Greek MSS. of the New Testament and 
of the Septuagint that had not already been published; the col- 
lation of MSS. of the Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, and Revela- 
tions, and of the pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament ; and the 
collection of materials for a work on Greek paleography. He 
gave special attention, moreover, to important unpublished MSS. 
of the Old Latin version and the Vulgate, and collated for the 
use of Grossmann all the MSS. which he could find of the writ- 
ings of Philo of Alexandria, a new critical edition of which is so 
much needed. For these purposes, in the years 1841-44, he not 
only spent a long time at the Royal Library in Paris, but visited 
the libraries of Utrecht in Holland, London, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge in England, Basle in Switzerland, Carpentras in France, 
and Rome, Florence, Naples, Venice, Modena, Verona, Milan, 
and Turin in Italy; and after his return from his first Eastern 
tour, at convenient seasons, explored the libraries at Vienna, 
Munich, Dresden, Hamburg, and Wolfenbiittel in Germany, Zu- 
rich and St. Gall in Switzerland, and St. Petersburg and Moscow 
in Russia, —the last named city being visited by him in 1868. 
England he revisited for critical purposes in 1849, 1855, and 
1865; Paris in 1849 and 1864; and Rome and Naples in 1866, 
— using for such excursions the vacations which relieved him from 
his labors at the University of Leipzig, where, in 1845, he was 
made Professor Extraordinary, in 1850 Honorary Professor, and 
in 1859 Ordinary Professor of Theology and Biblical Palzeography, 
the latter professorship having been founded expressly for him. 
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Tischendorf’s great acquisitions of new MS. treasures were 
made in his three journeys to the East, undertaken in 1844, 
1853, and 1859, in which he visited Egypt, Sinai, Palestine, 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, bringing home most valuable col- 
lections of Greek, Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, Hebrew, Samaritan, 
and other Oriental MSS. His expenses in the first two 
journeys were largely defrayed by the government of Saxony, 
and the greater part of the MSS. collected were accordingly 
transferred to the Library of the University at Leipzig; though 
some were sold to the British Museum, others to the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. The third journey, memorable for the dis- 
covery of the world-renowned Sinaitic MS., was prosecuted 
under the auspices of the Russian government, and the rich man- 
uscript collections obtained are deposited in the Imperial Li- 
brary at St. Petersburg. The great prize secured in the first 
journey, in 1844, was the forty-three leaves of a MS. of the Sep- 
tuagint, of the fourth century, which Tischendorf rescued from a 
waste-basket in the monastery of St. Catharine at Mount Sinai, 
and published in 1846, in lithographed fae simile, under the title 
* Codex Friderico-Augustanus,’’ in honor of his royal patron, 
Frederick Augustus II. of Saxony. This proved afterwards to be 
a part of the famous “‘ Codex Sinaiticus” discovered in 1859. 
Tischendorf published an interesting popular account of his first 
Oriental journey in two volumes (1845-46) entitled “ Reise in 
den Orient,” translated into English, London, 1847; and of the 
third, with the title “‘ Aus dem heiligen Lande,” in 1862. The 
latter has been translated into French and Swedish. The man- 
uscript treasures secured in these journeys are described in his 
* Anecdota Sacra et Profana” (1855, second edition enlarged, 
1861), and “ Notitiae Codicis Sinaitici,’ &c. (1860). The 
whole story of the Sinaitic MS. is told in a very interesting 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Die Sinaibibel. Ihre Entdeckung, Heraus- 
gabe, und Erwerbung,”’ “ The Sinai Bible ; its Discovery, Publi- 
cation, and Acquisition,” Leipzig, 1871. 


We will now take a view of the principal publications of Tisch- 
endorf, in which the fruits of these researches have been given to 
the world. They mostly fall into three classes, — first, Editions 
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of Manuscripts of the New Testament and the Septuagint ; 
second, Editions of the Greek Testament and of the Septuagint ; 
third, Editions of Apocryphal Christian Writings. 

I. Of the first class we have already noticed the editions of 
the. Ephraem MS., published in 1843-45, and the “ Codex 
Friderico-Augustanus,” 1846. Next comes the ‘“ Monumenta 
Sacra Inedita,”’ 1846, a large quarto volume, containing the 
text of the important MS. L of the Gospels, and six others, 
Fe, N, W*, Y, ©* of the Gospels, and B of the Apocalypse ; 
then the ‘* Evangelium Palatinum,’’ 1847, being the remains of a 
MS. (fourth or fifth century) of the Old Latin version, with a 
remarkable text; the “Codex Bobbiensis,’” another important 
MS. of the Old Latin, of about the same date, published in the 
“* Wiener Jahrbiicher,” 1847-49 ; the New Testament part of the 
** Codex Amiatinus,” supposed to be the oldest MS. of the Latin 
Vulgate (1850, new edition 1854) ; the ‘“* Codex Claromontanus ” 
(D), a very important Greeco-Latin MS. of the Epistles of Paul, 
of the sixth century (1852); and finally the great Sinaitic MS., 
published at St. Petersburg, in magnificent style, in fac-simile 
type, in four folio volumes, in 1862, glorifying the millennial 
anniversary of the founding of the Russian Empire. Of this 
splendid work three hundred copies were printed, two hundred of 
which were distributed by the Russian government, as presents, to 
eminent personages or public libraries, while one hundred were 
given to Tischendorf for sale, the price being fixed at two hun- 
dred and thirty thalers. A smaller edition, containing the New 
Testament portion, with the Epistle of Barnabas and a part of the 
‘“‘ Shepherd ’’ of Hermas, in ordinary type, but representing the 
MS. line for line, and with improved Prolegomena, was published 
in quarto, at Leipzig, in 1863; and in 1865 appeared “ Novum 
Testamentum Graece ex Sinaitico Codice,’’ with the variations of 
the Received Text and of the celebrated Vatican MS. in the mar- 
gin, to which was added a supplement of corrections in 1870. For 
critical purposes this last edition does not entirely take the place 
of that of 1863; but the Introduction is fuller, and it is a con- 
venient and useful book. In 1867, Tischendorf published his 
‘¢ Novum Testamentum Vaticanum,”’ giving the text of the New 
Testament part of the famous Vatican MS. (B) far more cor- 
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rectly than it had been published by Cardinal Mai. But he was 
not allowed to examine the MS. long enough to edit it in a per- 
fectly satisfactory manner, though the forty-two hours spent upon 
it were turned to wonderfully good account. His ‘ Appendix 
Novi Testamenti Vaticani,’’ published in 1869, after the appear- 
ance of the splendid Roman edition, corrected the few errors 
which under the circumstances were inevitable, and also gave us 
for the first time a correct edition of the MS. B of the Apoca- 
lypse. A sharp pamphlet, entitled “ Responsa ad Calumnias 
Romanas’’ (1870), may be regarded as another supplement to 
this edition. In 1867, Tischendorf also published “ Appendix 
Codicum celeberrimorum Sinaitici Vaticani Alexandrini,’’ con- 
taining a few fragments of the “ Codex Sinaiticus”’ found in the 
binding of certain MSS., twenty select pages of the Vatican MS. 
printed line for line, and a careful edition from the Alexandrine 
MS. of the Epistles ascribed to Clement of Rome, which have 
been preserved in that MS. alone, and had before been inac- 
curately edited. The Prolegomena to this volume, and to the 
“ Novum Testamentum Vaticanum,” are valuable as giving the 
results of a special study of the paleeographical characteristics of 
the Vatican MS. ‘Tischendorf comes to the remarkable conclu- 
sion that one of the four scribes engaged on the Sinaitic MS., 
and who wrote six pages of the New Testament portion of it, was 
identical with the scribe who wrote the New Testament portion of 
the Vatican MS. 

It remains for us to notice under this head the new collection of 
“ Monumenta Sacra Inedita,’”’ which was to comprise nine large 
quarto volumes, seven only of which had appeared at the time of 
Tischendorf’s death. Vol. I. (1855) contains many important 
palimpsest fragments of both the New Testament and the Old, 
and the remarkable papyrus MS. in the British Museum of a 
part of the Psalms (fourth century?) ; Vol. II. (1857), among 
other things, the Nitrian palimpsest R of the Gospel of Luke 
(sixth century), and the Cottonian fragments of Genesis (fifth 
century), “saved so as by fire;” Vol. III. (1860) gives us the 
MSS. Q (fifth century) and W° of the Gospels, and one hundred 
and thirty-one leaves of the very important ‘ Codex Sarravianus” 
of the Octateuch (fourth or fifth century); Vol. IV. (1869), the 
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beautiful Zurich Psalter (seventh century), written in letters of 
silver and gold on purple vellum, also the Book of Daniel from 
the “‘ Codex Marchalianus”’ (seventh century) ; Vols. V. and VI. 
(1865 and 1869), the recently discovered palimpsest P of the 
Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse, ‘* Codex Porfirianus” (ninth cen- 
tury), — Vol. VI. also containing the Wolfenbiittel palimpsest P 
of the Gospels (sixth century); in Vol. IX. we have the Greeco- 
Latin MS. E of the Acts “* Codex Laudianus” (sixth century),* 
with additional portions of the Septuagint from ‘* Codex Marcha- 
lianus.’’ Vol. VII. was to have contained a Wolfenbiittel MS. 
of Chrysostom of the sixth century, and other uncial fragments 
of Chrysostom, giving many quotations from the New Testament 
and the Old; Vol. VIII., numerous fragments of the Septuagint 
and the New Testament from palimpsests and other very ancient 
MSS. It is probable that these volumes will still be published. 
Il. We come now to Tischendorf’s editions of the Greek Tes- 
tament and of the Septuagint. Besides the two (or three) Paris 
editions already mentioned, Tischendorf published the Greek Tes- 
tament at Leipzig in twenty-two editions, the last, issued just 
before his death, bearing the date 1875. Of these, however, 
besides his youthful essay of 1841, only three possessed distinc- 
tive critical importance, — namely, the second Leipzig edition of 
1849, in which were utilized the critical materials thus far col- 
lected ; the “seventh larger critical edition,” issued in thirteen 
parts from 1855 to 1858, making two thick volumes (dated 1859), 
with a greatly enlarged apparatus, and giving for the first time a 
clear statement of the evidence both for and against the princi- 
pal readings; and, finally, the “‘ eighth larger critical edition,” 


* This MS. was published in 1715 by the celebrated antiquarian 
Thomas Hearne. The impression, however, being limited to one hun- 
dred and twenty copies, the book had long since become excessively 
rare. Though a small volume, published originally at ten shillings, a 
copy, at the sale of Dr. Gough’s library, fetched at auction twenty 
pounds. It has occasionally sold for much less ; but both on account of 
its extreme rarity, and because Hearne’s edition was far from accurate 
(the same may be said of Hansell’s publication of its text in 1864), 
Tischendorf has rendered an important service to Biblical criticism by 
this faithful edition. There is a copy of Hearne’s edition, as well as of 
Tischendorf’s, in the library of Harvard College. 
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issued in eleven parts, the first dated October, 1864, the last pub- 
lished in 1872, completing the tezt in two octavo volumes (1869- 
72). In richness of critical material this eighth edition far sur- 
passed any that preceded it. Among the new sources drawn 
from may be mentioned the MSS. collected by Tischendorf in his 
third Eastern journey, including the Sinaitic ; the accurate publi- 
cation of the text of the great Vatican MS., and also B of the 
Apocalypse, which had been edited by Tischendorf in 1846 from 
a very hurried collation ; the ‘“* Codex Porfirianus,’’ already men- 
tioned ; Scrivener’s careful editions of the “‘ Codex Augiensis ”’ 
and the “‘ Codex Bezae,” the former accompanied by a full colla- 
tion of fifty cursive MSS.; Tregelles’s edition of the “ Codex 
Zacynthius ;’’ and the publication of the Jerusalem Syriac ver- 
sion of the Gospels by the Count Miniscalchi-Erizzo. The quota- 
tions of the Christian Fathers are also given much more fully and 
accurately than before. Tischendorf must also have derived great 
advantage from the previous publication of the successive parts of 
Tregelles’s elaborate edition ; indeed, he seems to have deliber- 
ately delayed the issue of his own “ Lieferungen”’ for the sake of 
this benefit. ‘ 

In regard to the text of this last edition, as compared with its 
predecessors, it may be observed that the influence of the Sinaitic 
MS. is very marked, and that more weight is attached to a few of 
the most ancient authorities than was allowed them in previous 
editions, especially that of 1859. Less regard is paid — too lit- 
tle, perhaps, in some cases — to internal evidence. According to 
Dr. Scrivener’s reckoning (Nov. Test. Cantabrigiae, 1873), the 
text of the eighth edition varies from that of the seventh in about 
three thousand three hundred and fifty-nine places. The true 
number is doubtless somewhat larger, as about a hundred varia- 
tions are overlooked in Scrivener’s collation. Most of these dif- 
ferences, however, are of little importance. A part of them may 
be ascribed to a modification of Tischendorf’s critical principles 
since the publication of his seventh edition;* others to the new 


* The fullest statement of the rules which he has followed will be 
found in the Prolegomena to the three manual editions published in 1873, 
described below. He admits that, “after long wavering,” “nach lan- 

2 
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evidence brought to bear on cases where the authorities were 
before nearly balanced. In some instances a natural partiality 
for the Sinaitic MS. seems to have led its discoverer to defer too 
much to its authority ; but, on the whole, this edition of Tischen- 
dorf may be regarded as presenting the best text which has yet 
been published. No editor has given clearer evidence of freedom 
from theological bias, though in his adoption of ‘‘ kingdom of 
heaven ”’ instead of “ kingdom of God ” in John iii. 5, it may be 
feared that the desire to nullify a weak argument of the Tiibingen 
critics against a supposed reference to the passage by Justin Mar- 
tyr has turned the scales of his critical balance in opposition to 
the real weight of evidence.* 

Accompanying the seventh large critical edition (1859) there 
was issued a smaller, “‘ Edito septima critica minor,’’ in a sin- 
gle volume, the Prolegomena and critical apparatus being much 
abridged. The “ Erste Hiilfte’’ of a similar abridgment of the 
eighth critical edition was published in 1872; but I am not aware 
that it has been completed. 


gerem Schwanken,” he has adopted substantially the principles of Bent- 
ley and Lachmann. See his “ Haben wir den achten Schrifttext der 
Evang. und Apostel?” (1873), p. 17. 

* As Tischendorf has published few corrections of the last fasciculus 
of this edition (pp. 801-1044), it may be a convenience to some to point 
out here certain errors in the Zex¢ that might easily be passed over unob- 
served, — cases in which the zo¢fes show that a certain change was in- 
tended, which, through some oversight, was not actually made. A con- 
siderable number of such mistakes occurred in the earlier fascicudi, and 
five in this are corrected by Tischendorf himself in the brief temporary 
preface to Vol. II.; but others will be found as follows: Rev. ii. 10, for 
Badeiv read BaAdew; iii. 4, for dAtya Exe read Exerc dAiya; v. 8, for ai cio read 
&eiow; vii. 15, for 76 Op6vw read Tov Op6vov; x. 11, omit ém? before fOveow ; 
xi. 11, omit Ta¢ before tpeic ; 12, for durtv weyGanv . . . Aéyovoav read guwvig 
peyaane . . . Aeyovonc; xiv. 14, for 7)v Kegaryy read tig xedarqe; xvii. 1, omit 
tév both before and after tdarwv ; xviii. 9, for xAadoovow read xAaioovra. A 
bad misprint, because not immediately obvious, is the substitution of tiv 
for 7ziv in Heb. vii. 26, repeated from the edition of 1859. Obvious mis- 
prints will be found in the text in Rev. xvii. 14, xviii. 12, xxi. 19. A long 
list might be given of errors in the notes to this edition; but in sucha 
multiplicity of minute details oversights are unavoidable. It may be 
doubted whether any modern editor has, on the whole, surpassed Tisch- 
endorf in accuracy. 
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Of Tischendorf’s minor editions we may notice first, as most 
important, the ‘“‘ Novum Testamentum triglottum,’’ published in 
1854; new edition, “cum triplici tabula terrae sanctae,” 1865. 
This contains, in parallel columns, (1) the Greek text of his edition 
of 1849, slightly revised, with the variations of the Received Text 
and other noticeable readings in the margin; (2) the Latin Vul- 
gate critically edited, chiefly from the Codices “* Amiatinus’’ and 
‘* Fuldensis ’’ (generally supposed to be the two oldest MSS.),* 
with the variations of the Clementine Vulgate in the margin; and 
(3) Luther’s German translation, carefully printed from the edi- 
tion of 1545, with occasional corrections from other editions pub- 
lished in Luther's life-time. The Greek text was also issued 
separately as an “ editio academica,” often reprinted,—in the 
seventh edition (1873), from the text of Tischendorf’s last critical 
edition ; it was also published, accompanied by the Latin or the 
German, as a diglott; and the Latin and German texts were also 
themselves issued separately. Each division has its appropriate 
Prolegomena, or introduction. The Latin part is specially valua- 
ble as the nearest approximation to a really critical edition of 
Jerome’s version of the New Testament which has yet been pub- 
lished ; and the German part is valuable, as the popular editions 
of Luther’s version contain many unauthorized changes of his 
text, the famous passage, for example, of the three heavenly wit- 
nesses (1 John v. 7, 8) having been interpolated in his transla- 
tion about thirty-six years after his death, and appearing in nearly 
all the editions issued in the three following centuries. Tischen- 
dorf in his Prolegomena denounces with just indignation this fal- 
sification of Luther’s text. 

After the issue of the critical edition of 1849, its text was 
reproduced, with slight modification, in a stereotyped manual edi- 
tion of octavo size, published by Tauchnitz in 1850, the variations 
of the Received Text being given in the margin. A second edi- 
tion, with enlarged Prolegomena, but essentially the same text, 





* The date (A.D. 541) assigned to the Codex Amiatinus by Bandini 
and Tischendorf is questioned by K. L. F. Hamann in Hilgenfeld’s 
Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol., 1873, p. §96, on grounds which deserve atten- 
tion. He refers it to the seventh century. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, of the excellence of its text. 
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was printed in 1862. In 1873, Tauchnitz published a new edi- 
tion, “* Editio tertia stereotypa. Ad editionem vit. criticam maio- 
rem conformata.’’ This gives in the lower margin, together with 
the readings of the Received Text, the principal variations of the 
Sinaitic MS. from the text adopted by Tischendorf. In size and 
‘general appearance it corresponds to the series of Greek classical 
authors published in large octavo by Tauchnitz. It has twenty- 
six pages of Prolegomena, which are the more valuable as the 
Prolegomena to the large critical edition have not appeared, and 
it is greatly to be feared were never written out for publication. 
A somewhat later manual edition, though bearing the same date 
(1873) on the title-page, was published by Brockhaus, matching 
in size and type Tischendorf’s edition of the Septuagint. This 
has some advantages over the Tauchnitz edition just described. 
It gives the principal variations of the famous Vatican MS., as 
well as the Sinaitic, and the Prolegomena, though essentially the 
same, have received some additions and corrections. The type, 
however, is smaller and less agreeable to the eye than that of the 
Tauchnitz edition.* 

In connection with these editions of the Greek Testament we 
may mention Tischendorf’s ‘¢ Synopsis evangelica,” a Greek Har- 
mony of the Gospels on the tripaschal theory, with a critical 
apparatus giving briefly the evidence for thé principal various 
readings. Of this convenient manual three editions were pub- 
lished, —in 1851 (new impression, 1854), 1864, and 1871. In 
the edition of 1864 an excessive regard for his newly discovered 





* The errors in the text of the large critical edition which were 
pointed out above reappear in the text of the manual editions published 
in 1873 by Tauchnitz, Brockhaus, and Mendelssohn (Za. academica), 
except the one in Rev. xviii. 9, which is corrected in them all, and that 
in Rev. xi. 11, corrected in the Brockhaus edition. The Tauchnitz edi- 
tion has also errors of the text in Luke xxiv. 4, abroi¢ for airaig; John i. 
19, énéoreddav for dxéor.; Jude 15, abrav should be omitted after doePei¢ ; 
Heb. vii. 26, for duiv read quiv; Tit. ii. 3, for ui? oivw read pdt oivw; Rev. 
xix. 17, insert 4 after Expagev ; 20, for 17v xatopévny read tio Katopévng. Ob- 
vious misprints occur in John iv. 32, Acts xxiv. 20. The mistakes in 
Luke xxiv. 4, Jude 15, and Heb. vii. 26 are found also in the Brockhaus 
edition and the seventh “ Editio academica.” The Brockhaus edition 
has also incorrectly in James iii. 8, dv@péxuv daydou for danaca: dvOparuv. 
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Sinaitic MS. betrayed Tischendorf into the adoption of a consid- 
erable number of readings which a sober second thought after- 
wards led him to reject. Compare, for example, the editions of 
1864 and 1871 in Luke xxiv. 13, 21, John i. 18.* 

Of the Septuagint Tischendorf published four editions, in 1850, 
1856, 1860, and 1869. He did not attempt a critical recension 
of the text, but reprinted the text of the Roman or Vatican edi- 
tion of 1587 with the correction of typographical errors, noting 
in the margin the various readings of the Alexandrine and 
Ephraem MSS. The text was stereotyped in the first edition, 
but in the second and later editions was added the real Septu- 
agint version of the Book of Daniel from the ‘* Codex Chisianus,”’ 
and the Prolegomena in successive editions were enlarged and im- 
proved. In the last edition a few pages of the text were reset 
from the stereotype plates, so that in 1 Sam. xii. 18-xiv. 9 (want- 
ing in “ Codex Alexandrinus”) the variations of the Vatican 
MS. are given from the recent Roman edition, and in Ps. xlix. 
19-Ixxix. 11 (also wanting in ‘* Codex Alexandrinus”’ ) the read- 
ings of the Sinaitic MS. are noted. In the preface to this edi- 
tion (p. vii.), Tischendorf expressed his intention of undertaking, 
after the publication of his “* Monumenta Sacra Inedita’’ should 
be completed, a new edition of the Septuagint, — “ talem qualem 
litterae sacrae poscunt et per instrumenta critica perfici licebit,””— 
in which the large mass of important materials now at our com- 
mand should be critically used. This is a great desideratum ; 
and now that Tischendorf’s foreboding that he might not live to 
accomplish this has been unhappily verified, it is gratifying to 
know that an eminent English Biblical scholar proposes the same 
task.f Promising beginnings of work in this department have 
already been made in Germany by O. F. Fritzsche in his critical 
editions of the Greek text of Esther, Ruth, and Judges (Zurich, 
1848, 1864, 1867), and especially his excellent edition of the 
Apocrypha (‘“ Libri apoeryphi Vet. Test. Graece,” Lips. 1871), 


* The following errata in the edition of 1871 might give trouble. 
Prolegomena, p. xxii., 1. 20, for ante read an ; p. lix., 1. 13, for 1858 read 
1868 ; p. 176, text, 1. 11, for 4uSAérovree read BAérovrec. 

+ See the announcement in The Independent, Jan. 21, 1875, p. 11. 
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and by P. A. de Lagarde in his “Genesis Graece,” &c. (Lips. 
1868).* 

III. The third important division of Tischendorf’s publications 
includes his editions of Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, and Revela- 
tions. His ** Acta Apostolorum apocrypha’’ were published in 
1851; “‘ Evangelia apocrypha’’ in 1853 ; * Apocalypses apocry- 
phae’’ in 1866. For these three volumes more than one hun- 
dred MSS. were used. Nineteen of the pieces contained in them 
had never been published before, while others were for the first 
time given in full. Ample Prolegomena are prefixed to the text, 
and the various readings of the MSS. are exhibited in the notes ; 
but there is no attempt to supply that illustrative commentary 
which renders the unfinished edition by Thilo so valuable. How- 
ever slight may be the intrinsic worth of the productions thus 
brought together, they have no little antiquarian interest, throw- 


* Passing over the more obvious typographical errors in Tischen- 
dorfs last edition of the Septuagint, it may be well to point out some 
mistakes likely to cause trouble. — P. viii., ]. 8, for 1 Macc. read 2 Macc. ; 
p. xxxv., 2d par., l. 11, for 20 read 10; p. xli., 2d par., 1. 3, dele the 
clause beginning 4, 39; p. Ivi., 2d par., l. 2, for sedecim read septende- 
cim. Here, as on pp. lvii. and cix., Tischendorf overlooks the fact that 
the famous Zurich Psalter was among the MSS. (namely, No. 262) used 
by Holmes and Parsons in their edition of the Septuagint. Page xcv., 
1. 6, before davenA, insert efexinA ; p. cix., |. 8, for sedecim read septendecim. 
Vol. I., Gen. xxv. 30, for éyjuarog the Roman ed. reads épéuatog; Gen. 
xxviii. 11, note, read éré0nxev ; xxxi. 48, note that Alex. reads pov for éuoi, 
and xliii. 17, dvOpwro for dvdpe¢; Ex. xxix. 17, for zai read xal; 22, for 
in’ airov read én’ airov (one of the Zen corrections in the Roman ed.); 
Num. xxvii. 18, for dor~¢ read 6¢ (another pen correction); Deut. xi. 10, 
dele ipeic (another pen correction); xxxii. 39, for Groxrevd read droxtévve 
(so Rom. ed. and the Vat. MS.); 49, for xiv read yiv; Josh. xvii. 10, for 
’Epaiu read ’E¢paiu; 1 Esdras vi. 24, for §voré read gvorév; ix. 27, note, 
for Gayapwc read —ac; 28, note, for fapdau¢g read —o¢; Vol. II., Ps. xix. 9, 
for dvwp8G0nuev read dvop§. (so both the Roman ed. and Sin.; B -has 
avop?. See Tischendorf’s Prolegom., p. xli., note 2; also Luke xiii. 13 in 
his N. T.); civ. 9, note, before xAnpovoy, insert 11; 11, for #6v (misprint 
in Rom. ed.), read tuav, with Sin., Vat., Comp., Ald., &c.; cx. 1, for cov 
read oo; cxiii. 23, #uei¢ (perhaps misprint in Rom. ed.), read tec, with 
Sin.; cxliii., inscription, for xaredimxec read xaraduxet, with Sin., Vat.; 
Ezek. xv. 2, for é&v read é« ; Hab. iii. 17, for yevvqyara read yevjyata (so 
Rom. ed., Sin., Vat.), and erase foot-note. 
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ing much light on the later superstitions and legends which be- 
came current in the church, and serving by their striking contrast 
to enhance our estimate of the value of the canonical writings of 
the New Testament. 

In connection with these editions should be mentioned a disser- 
tation published by Tischendorf in 1851 entitled “‘ De Evangeli- 
orum apocryphorum Origine et Usu,’’ which received the prize 
offered by the Society at the Hague for the Defense of the Chris- 
tian Religion. This has long been out of print; and the new and 
greatly enlarged edition, announced about two years ago as in 
preparation, we can never hope to see. A brief essay published 
by Tischendorf in 1855, “ Pilati circa Christum Judicio quid 
Lucis afferatur ex Actis Pilati,’’ is also out of print. A second 
edition of the “* Evangelia apocrypha’’ was promised by Tischen- 
dorf in 1873; and in the preface to. his “* Apocalypses apocry- 
phae,”’ p. x., he speaks of various unpublished documents which 
he had reserved for a “* Corpus Novi Testamenti apocryphum.”’ 
He has also promised, among other things, an edition of the “ Tes- 
taments of the Twelve Patriarchs’’ from four MSS., including 
one discovered by him at Patmos in 1844, “ad tollendam imper- 
fectissimam Grabii editionem.’’ This would have been very wel- 
come, as the book is one of the most curious remains of the early 
Christian literature, and, even after Mr. Sinker’s praiseworthy 
labor, greatly needs a new critical edition. It is to be hoped that 
Tischendorf’s materials may pass into the hands of some scholar 
qualified to carry out his plans. 

IV. We may now mention some works of Tischendorf’s not 
belonging to the three classes thus far noticed. 

In 1865 he published a small volume, written in a popular 
style, entitled, ‘“‘Wann wurden unsere Evangelien verfasst?”’ 
‘‘ When were our Gospels composed?’’ The reputation of the 
author gave it a wide and rapid circulation, a second edition being 
called for in two months; but it was savagely attacked by some of 
the principal representatives of the more skeptical school of crit- 
ics, as Hilgenfeld and Volkmar. In the fourth edition of the 
work, published in 1866, Tischendorf entered into the discussion 
of the question at issue much more fully, reviewing his reviewers, 
and, it must also be confessed, repaying their abusive language in 
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the same coin with interest. In this enlarged edition the book is 
one of the most vigorous of the recent defenses of the genuine- 
ness of the Gospels. It has been published, in the longer or 
shorter form, in no less than fifteen editions in different laaguages, 
having been translated into English, French, Italian, Dutch, Swed- 
ish, Danish, Russian, and Turkish. The fourth edition of the orig- 
inal was translated in this country by Rev. William L. Gage, and 
published by the American Tract Society in 1867 or 1868. In 
simple justice to Tischendorf it is necessary to say that this trans- 
lation in many places sadly misrepresents the original, sometimes 
completely reversing the sense, more frequently making nonsense ; 
and that important words, clauses, or even whole sentences are 
often omitted.* 


* A few examples must be given. Translation, p. 115 (Germ. 65): 
“Is the accusation brought against Marcion . . . that he made arbitrary 
changes . . . anything else than empty inference?” For “anything else 
than” read “nothing but” (nichts als). The whole sentence is badly 
translated ; and the first sentence on the preceding page (p. 114) does not 
afford even a glimpse of the true meaning. Trans. p. 243, note 50 (Germ. 
p. 34, n. 2): “ That the translation of John found a place in some of our 
manuscripts of the Septuagint is xo dess than an evidence,” &c. Read, “is 
anything but an evidence.” The connection should have prevented such 
a misunderstanding of the idiomatic “nichts weniger als.” The last 
part of the sentence to which this note refers (Trans. p. 70, Germ. 34) 
is rendered: “ Vet there is one of the older versions . . . which coin- 
cides,’ &c. What Tischendorf says is, “Vor does even a single one of 
the old versions . . . coincide” (noch auch stimmt eine einzige ... der 
alten Uebersetzungen ... mit). Trans. p. 282, note 157 (Germ. 116, 
n. 2), unbestritten, “uncontested,” is translated “a subject of dispute”! 
Trans. p. 204 (Germ. 121, 122) Tischendorf is made to speak of “ Greek 
manuscripts written im the first century” (!) as among our sources of 
textual criticism, Fahrtausend being confounded with Yahkrhundert. 
After describing Marcion’s Gospel as an arbitrary mutilation of the 
Gospel of Luke, Tischendorf is represented as saying (Trans. p. 105, 
Germ. 58), “ The correctness of this mode of procedure, employed even 
dy the oldest fathers of the church, was confirmed in a striking manner in 
his dealing with the Pauline Gospels” [sic]. Read, “The correctness of 
this view of the matter, which was that of the oldest fathers of the 
church, zs established beyond dispute by his treatment of the Pauline 
Epistles.” Trans. p. 110 (Germ. 62), “die evangelische Predigt,” “the 
gospel-preaching” in contrast with the written Gospels, is translated 
“the Sermon on the Mount”! Three lines further on, the essential 
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We may next take notice of the edition of the authorized Eng- 
lish version of the New Testament, with an Introduction and vari- 
ous readings from the Sinaitic, the Vatican, and the Alexandrian 
manuscripts, published under the editorship of Tischendorf by 
B. Tauchnitz, at Leipzig, in 1869, as the thousandth volume of 
the Tauchnitz Collection of British Authors. Of this it is said 
that forty-five thousand copies were sold in the first year; and it 
has undoubtedly done much to awaken a popular interest in the 
textual criticism of the New Testament, and to show the need of 
a revision of our translation which shall embody its well-estab- 
lished results. It is to be regretted, however, that the English 
text is disfigured by typographical errors, and that the notes 
respecting the various readings contain many mistakes, especially 
in reference to the readings of the Vatican MS. There are also 
some strange translations, as “‘ before all the world,” Jude 25, for 
mod mavtog tov aiavog. Whether these errors are attributable to 
Tischendorf, or to his coadjutor, Mr. B. Harris Cowper, may be 
a question. The Introduction by Tischendorf, as it appears in 
the earlier copies published, is a curiosity in point of style. In 
later impressions it was rewritten.* 


words “they say” are omitted, and the whole sentence is very badly 
translated. The same may be said of the sentences immediately pre- 
ceding and following. Pp. 64, 65 (Germ. 30), the translator makes Tisch- 
endorf stultify himself by saying that it is “the first half of the second 
century to which we trace the main origin of the diverse materials which 
enter into the canon, and more especially the Gospels.” What Tischen- 
dorf is speaking of is the various readings of the ¢ext. The sentence on 
p. 69 (Germ. 34) beginning, “ What a trick,” is full of errors. On the 
same page (Germ. 33), the plurals “ Lahme, Gichtbriichige, und Blindge- 
borene” are translated “one who was born \ame, palsied, and blind”! 
The notes to this sentence and the next are mistranslated, and the first 
and last sentences of the preceding note (Trans. p. 242, Germ. 33) are 
rendered into nonsense. The same is true of the first and fourth sen- 
tences of note 38 and the first of note 91 (Trans. pp. 235, 258, Germ. 26, 
64). A multitude of similar mistakes might be pointed out; but these are 
enough to justify a protest against judging of Tischendorf’s work by the 
representation of it which has been given to American readers. 

* The first sentence reads as follows in the earlier copies: “A mag- 
nificent display of human intellect in the Literature of England and 
America was that which the noble originator of this collection aspired 

3 
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In 1868, Tischendorf made a valuable contribution towards a new 
edition of Philo in his “‘ Philonea, inedita altera, altera nunc demum 
ex vetere scriptura eruta.” A considerable part of the treatise 
** De Septenario sive de Decem Festis”’ here appears for the first 
time ; and the text of other important treatises, which had been 
edited before only in a very imperfect form by Mangey and Car- 
dinal Mai, is restored from manuscripts in the libraries at Rome, 
Florence, and Munich. It is greatly to be lamented that Gross- 
mann should have died without publishing more fully the results 
of his life-long study of Philo; but Tischendorf encourages us by 
stating in his preface, that a critical edition of this author has 
been long in preparation by J. C. W. Otto, whom he represents as 
well qualified for the task. 

In 1873, Tischendorf published a second edition of the Epistles 
of Clement of Rome, already referred to in speaking of his “* Ap- 
pendix cel. Codicum,’’ &c. This may probably be regarded as 
presenting the text in its most authentic form. In the same year 
he also completed the valuable edition of the Latin Vulgate ver- 
sion of the Old Testament begun by Theodor Heyse, in which the 
various readings of the best manuscript, the “* Codex Amiatinus,” 
are given throughout; and still later, in conjunction with S. Baer 
and Prof. F. Delitzsch, he published “ Liber Psalmorum Hebra- 


icus et Latinus ab Hieronymo ex Hebraeo conversus’’ (Lips. 
1874). 


Such, though very imperfectly described, are the principal lit- 
erary labors of Tischendorf. We have already seen, under each 
of the three great classes into which his publications fall, that he 
had made preparation for other important works, several of which, 
had his health been spared, would ere this have been given to the 
world. Besides these, he had announced for speedy publication 
a translation of the New Testament into German from the text of 


to accomplish, for the benefit of the educated world beyond the native 
countries of the Authors represented.” In later impressions it reads: 
“To place the glorious works which adorn the literature of England and 
America within reach of the readers of other countries was the aim of 
the noble originator of the ‘ Tauchnitz Collection.’ ” 
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his Greek Testament; and “ Reliquiae Graecarum Litterarum 
antiquissimae,”’ containing, with other matter, fragments of Me- 
nander, Euripides, and Dion Cassius, from manuscripts of the fourth 
and fifth centuries. But what is most to be deplored is, first, the 
absence of the Prolegomena to his last critical edition of the Greek 
Testament, a want which no other hand can fully supply ; and, in 
the second place, the loss of his promised work on Greek palaog- 
raphy, for which he had been making preparation for over thirty 
years, and which was to be accompanied with more than one 
hundred plates of the largest size, giving fac-similes of manu- 
scripts. The best existing work on the subject, Montfaucon’s 
‘* Palzeographia Greeca,” was published in 1708; and though in 
respect to cursive manuscripts it will always be of great value, our 
materials, so far as the uncial manuscripts and early papyri are 
concerned, have been immensely enlarged since his time. As long 
ago as 1856, when Tischendorf’s practised eye instantly detected 
the fraud in the Uranios palimpsest of Simonides which had im- 
posed upon William Dindorf and Lepsius, and came near costing 
the Berlin Academy five thousand thalers, he had already criti- 


cally examined, for paleographical purposes, about fifty Greek 
palimpsests and more than one hundred and twenty Greek uncial 
manuscripts.* His later researches, especially his third journey to 
the East, must have considerably increased his materials. Prob- 
ably no scholar in Europe possessed qualifications to be compared 
with his for the execution of such a work. 


The later portion of Tischendorf’s life in its brilliant success 
presented a striking contrast with the arduous struggles of his 
earlier years. His enthusiasm was magnetic ; his single-hearted 
devotion to the pursuit of his great objects, and the proof which 
he gave of ability as well as zeal, soon gained him a host of power- 
ful and generous friends, so that after the first obstacles were sur- 
mounted, he seems never to have lacked the means for prosecuting 
his expensive undertakings. Honors were showered upon him 
from every quarter ; orders of knighthood, crosses, and other in- 





* See Lykurgos’s “ Enthiillungen iiber den Simonides-Dindorfschen 
Uranios,” 2te Aufl., 1856, p. 76. 
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signia from many of the governments of Europe; honorary mem- 
bership in learned societies too numerous to mention ; the degree 
of Doctor of Laws from the University of Cambridge in England 
and that of Doctor of Civil Law from the University of Oxford ; 
so that “his titles,” to borrow the expression of an unfriendly 
critic, * fill half a page.’? The king of Saxony, always his friend, 
made him Privy Councillor; and finally, in 1869, an imperial 
ukase, “in recognition of his great scientific merits, and of his 
services to Russia especially,” elevated him to the rank of an 
hereditary noble of the Russian Empire, an honor which was rec- 
ognized by the government of his own country, so that in his later 
publications his name appears as ‘“* Constantin von Tischendorf.’’ 
Freedom from vanity was not his most conspicuous virtue, and it 
may be that he valued somewhat too highly such titles and dis- 
tinctions ; but who shall say that he did not richly deserve them 
all ? 

It is to be feared that there is no German critic on whom the 
mantle of Tischendorf has fallen. But in recounting his achieve- 
ments, we cannot fail to associate with him the name of at least 
one English scholar. The labors of Dr. Tregelles, in the depart- 
ment of Biblical criticism, are second in importance only to those 
of Tischendorf. But we have no space to characterize them here. 
The services also of Dr. Scrivener in accurately editing the “‘ Co- 
dex Augiensis’’ and the “‘ Codex Bezae,”’ in publishing collations of 
about seventy cursive manuscripts, and in the preparation of other 
important works, particularly his “ Introduction to the Criticism of 
the New Testament ”’ (second edition, 1874), deserve most grate- 
ful acknowledgment. And every scholar must look with great in- 
terest for the publication of the long-promised critical edition of the 
Greek Testament undertaken by Dr. Westcott and Mr. Hort, 
which has been in preparation for more than twenty years, and 
may be confidently expected to prove a contribution to Biblical 
literature of marked originality and value. 

Ezra ABBOT. 
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WHAT IS DARWINISM? * 


Dr. Hoper’s book is very well described by its brief title. It 
aims more to show what Mr. Darwin teaches, than to discuss the 
sufficiency or reasonableness of his views. The statement is clear, 
well supported by citations from Mr. Darwin himself and from his 
followers, remarkably free from harshness in word and spirit, but 
very positive and unqualified in rejection of the whole scheme, not 
alone as modified by Darwin’s special hypotheses, but as held by 
evolutionists in general, Without endorsing the views of the book 
in all respects, I shall give such a summary of the hypotheses of 
Mr. Darwin as in the main agrees with Dr. Hodge’s book, but fol- 
lowing that line of remark, and using such special illustrations as 
seem to me most suited to my purpose. 


SUITABLENESS OT THE SUBJECT TO THIS MAGAZINE. 


In Dante’s picture of the terrestrial paradise, he sees the Lady 
Matilda busy in plucking the flowers that cover the lawn. When 
he asks her what she is doing, she tells him he will find the answer 
in the psalm, “ Delectasti, Domine,’’ “ Thou, Lord, hast made 
me glad through the work of thy hands.” The critics have given 
various interpretations of the passage, among which I do not find 
that which assumes that Dante said just what he meant, — namely, 
that the Lady sets forth the joy and beauty of a pure soul, find- 
ing delight in the works of God. It is a meaning worthy of the 
poet. The increasing love of nature and interest in natural ob- 
jects is one of the striking traits of the times. There is reason to 
believe that this tendency, in its several phases, esthetic, senti- 
mental, and scientific, is healthful, and productive of a simpler 
and happier faith than that which rested wholly on the moral sense 
and on doctrinal belief. We very properly welcome with gratitude 
any one who helps us to a closer acquaintance with nature, but 


* What is Darwinism? By Charles Hodge, Princeton, N.J. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. 12mo, pp. 178. 
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the same reason makes us challenge with jealous care any one who 
assumes radically to change the basis of our admiration and love 
of the works of nature. 

Of the whole system of physical things, the plants and animals 
of the earth form the part most rich and varied in all that stimu- 
lates the mind, and calls into exercise its powers and sensibilities. 
Astronomy deals with greater facts, but also more remote. Ge- 
ology has a peculiar impressiveness because of the vast durations 
of which it hints, and the immensity of the revolutions it records. 
But its chief fascination comes from its stories of past life, so 
that geology is rather an addition to, than a rival of, natural 
history. 

Our life is hedged in by the organic creation. We live in it 
and by it and are ourselves a part of it. Its two general divis- 
ions, animal and vegetable, rival each other in their claims upon 
our regard. Both minister to our physical sustenance, and enjoy- 
ment; both appeal to our sentiments; both awaken our admiration. 
They both tax to the utmost our powers of observation and reason- 
ing when we would generalize on their phenomena and bring into 
systematic form the facts of their existence. The most exter- 
nal view of them excites attention and interest by the symmetry, 
beauty, and complexity of vital relations and changes. And from 
the outside, which the casual observer sees, both lead the attentive 
student to more and more recondite investigations in which hu- 
man learning has as yet found no limit to its advances. 

It is not in one path alone we thus go from depth to depth. 
The poet never tells, the painter never depicts, the whole of the 
beauty ; the economist never comes to the end of the uses; the 
physiologist never exhausts the mysteries of function; the anat- 
omist never reaches the ultimate facts of organization. ‘The vital 
operations of the commonest plants are still mysteries. Watts 
spoke in poetic hyperbole of the body as a harp of a thousand 
strings. Our own time has discovered in one little portion of one 
little organ what may be called almost literally a harp of two 
thousand strings. In many lines of research, the students of na- 
ture are daily entering into new realms of knowledge, new 
treasures of wonder. 

Terms of number, difficulty, admiration might be exhausted, 
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and yet fail to express the richness, complexity, splendor of the 
organic furnishing of the earth. It makes a man one of the great 
ones of the world to be pre-eminent in any department of natural 
science. What a man should he be who claims to have found the 
key to the whole! what a marvel of reason must be that key! 

The natural relation of ourselves and the living beings around 
us constitutes, in a great measure, our conscious experience. 
That plants and animals feed our bodies is the least of their min- 
istries to our enjoyment. From the border of flowers in the yard 
to the solemn forest ; from the earliest dandelion of spring, which 
the little child, for the first time getting acquainted with vernal 
glories, greets with a shout of glad surprise, to the Victoria Regia 
sleeping on the bosom of the tropical lagoon ; from the canary bird 
in its cage, the cat purring by the fireside, the dog convulsed with 
the spasms which express his loyal emotion, to the giants of the 
ocean and the forest, — through a gamut of many tones, nature’s 
dumb children minister to the sympathies, delights, and joys of 
our nature on its earthly side. That the same things appeal also 
to our higher powers and sentiments, as affording us the most nu- 
merous and obvious illustrations of the providence of God and of 
his creative wisdom, the sacred Scriptures and our own conscious- 
ness bear consenting testimony. Such study as we give to this 
system of things, more or less exact and scientific as it may be, is 
one of the most delightful forms of mental culture and sources of 
mental stimulus: never barren, since it exercises the perceptive 
and zesthetic powers, even if it results in no enlarged scientific 
acquirements. It is, therefore, to be expected that the efforts of 
men of science to enlarge our knowledge in this direction, to sys- 
tematize the facts, to deduce the order of their succession, and to 
explain the methods of nature or of the Author of nature, should 
attract respectful and approving recognition. But we are not, 
therefore, to feel profound respect for hypotheses which inter- 
pret out of nature all her wonder, and turn the history of the 
organic creation into a medley of interminable, innumerable acci- 
dents. 

So much it seemed proper to say to show that this subject is 
not simply scientific, but one that comes very near to our daily 
life as rational, zesthetic, and religious beings. 
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THE QUESTION IS NOT THEOLOGICAL. 


Whether. or not an anti-theistic bias lies at the root of Mr. Dar- 
win’s speculations and thought, Dr. Hodge clearly shows that the 
apparently atheistic tenor of them is the reason they have been so 
rapturously welcomed by some admirers. Mr. Darwin himself 
disavows an atheistic intent. That an Englishman and an honora- 
ble man speaks of the natural system as “‘ the works of God,” is 
enough to settle this point. Mr. Darwin does not claim that his 
theory explains life itself, or the beginnings of life. It extends 
only to the formation of the different kinds of plants and animals 
by the variation of previously existing forms. It begins this side 
of what may be regarded as answering to the words with which 
the Bible opens its account of creation. One may accept Mr. 
Darwin’s theory in full, and retain his faith in God. This faith 
rests on intuitions which go before all deductions and inductions, 
covering wide regions which Mr. Darwin does not touch ; on facts 
of consciousness, and the phases of human life and history. Dar- 
win merely tears out the richest and most explicit pages in the 


theist’s book of heavenly knowledge, changes what to the eye of 
faith is the clearest and most edifying scripture into a hotchpotch 
of semi-arabesque scrawls, presenting only delusory appearances 
of meaning, but in reality more unreadable than the cuneiform 
tablets of old Nineveh. They had a meaning once. From Mr. 
Darwin's point of view, the marvels of organic life never had. 


EVOLUTION NOT THE ISSUE. 


Darwinism is often spoken of as equivalent with the doctrine of 
evolution, as applied to organisms, — that is, the continuous physi- 
cal propagation of the successive races of plants and animals, 
through gradually changing forms, beginning with the simplest 
and ending in the most complex. But evolution is almost as old 
as human speculation on the origin of things. It may be ques- 
tioned whether in fact Mr. Darwin’s theory is not rather an attack 
on evolution than one form of it. Evolution almost certainly 
carries with it the idea of plan, of foreseen and regulated pro- 
cedure. It is unrolling, but it rolls out, evolves, only what was 
before involved. It is the gradual coming to size, shape, and func- 
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tion of that which was from the first involved in the nature of the 
thing. An acorn is evolved into an oak-tree, not by a happy suc- 
cession of casualties, but because the nature of the oak was also 
that of the acorn. If it were by external causes the change was 
effected and determined, it would be construction, not evolution. 
The evolutionist is continually face to face with the thought that 
ordained and the will that executes. It is the most theistic and re- 
ligious view possible. It means the indwelling and all-pervading 
God. Apparently Mr. Darwin seeks to avoid this exposure to the 
suggestions of faith by a hypothesis which, if it does not exclude, 
steadfastly ignores plan, fixed process and pre-determined result, 
any principle of symmetry, co-ordination, and final cause. 


DARWIN’S FACTORS. 


The working elements of Darwin’s hypothesis are three. Con- 
tinuity of species, or the law of inheritance. Discontinuity of 
species, or the habit of variation. Struggle for life. The result 
of the struggle for life is what Mr. Darwin calls natural selection ; 
otherwise named the survival of the fittest. Sexual selection is 
one form of natural selection. 

The continuity of species means that, as the general rule, liv- 
ing beings give birth to others like the parents in all respects 
in which the parents are like those which are grouped with them 
as forming a species. Variation means that the offspring are not 
exactly like the parents, or like each other, and that occasionally 
this difference may extend to one or more of the specific traits, 
and under certain conditions may become itself hereditary, and, by 
accumulation of many similar changes, form a new species. The 
variant offspring would be only an abnormal individual, but that the 
law of inheritance comes into play, and tends to make the offspring 
of the next generation repeat the variation. Yet this result is op- 
posed by the secondary law of inheritance, or that of reversion, 
which renders it likely that the future offspring of the variant will be 
like the grand-parents rather than like the parents. Moreover as 
any variation affects but an individual, or at the most a few, the 
offspring of one parent, the great chance by far is that the varia- 
tion will not be perpetuated, but either at once or gradually vanish 
in succeeding generations. There must be some way to increase 
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the chances that the variations will be perpetuated, and this Mr. 
Darwin finds in his doctrine of the struggle for life. In this 
struggle, the best will win. If, then, among the aberrations from 
the specific type some are changes for the better, some for the 
worse, and some indifferent, the worse will be quickly eliminated 
by the struggle for life ; the indifferent will vanish through the law 
of inheritance tending to keep each species true to itself; but 
those that are for the better, that is, such as give the possessor 
a better chance of living a long life, will be likely to survive, be- 
cause such animals will have the best chance to be parents, and 
their peculiarities will be likely to descend to their offspring, and 
become permanent as race traits. This is Mr. Darwin’s key to 
the whole system of the organic creation. A late German writer 
exclaims, ‘‘ The whole is in this. The struggle for life accounts 
for all.’’ An unbiased mind would think that life itself must ex- 
ist before there can be a struggle for life; that a negative term — 
for such struggle is, implying impediment, difficulty, and death — 
can hardly stand as one side of the grand equation of organic life. 
The fallacy is radical, and vitiates any attempt to account for the 
organic system on this scheme. It constructs the world of life out 
of the substractions and impediments that have beset its way. 

These three topics require a fuller statement. 

Continuity of species. In regard to this there is no contro- 
versy, except as to the absoluteness of the law. It is one of the 
most wonderful facts of organic life, and only fails to astonish be- 
cause we are so familiar with it. The discoveries of geology have 
made it far greater than historic experience shows it tobe. Many 
of the familiar species of flowering herbs and forest trees now ex- 
tant in England, are found in fossil form under such a series of 
deposits as to bewilder the mind that tries to estimate the length 
of time during which the beech and oak, the buckbean and pond-lily, 
and other familiar plants of our times, have maintained their specific 
character unchanged. Some species of the lower animals span 
large reaches in the geological record, whether millions or tens of 
millions of years no one knows, nor does it much matter as regards 
the marvelousness of the fact. Our daily action is based on our 
assurance of the truth. No man, not even the most ardent be- 
liever in reversion to former types, fears that his own child will be 
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monkey, still less ascidian, or suspects himself of being an illus- 
tration of natural laws in that way. Mr. Darwin might have 
stated this law much more strongly than he does; and much less 
industry than he shows in gathering illustrations of what seem de- 
partures from it would have found such store of proofs of the very 
great regularity and obstinacy of this order as to have much in- 
terfered with his conclusions. 

There is hardly less general assent to the second rule or fact, 
that of variation. It is the basis of individuality. Every recog- 
nition of an acquaintance by motion, feature, or tones of voice is 
an illustration of it. The remotest traditions fail to transmit the 
beginning of man’s use of this law as a means of modifying his 
domesticated companions and helpers of the lower orders. In 
some cases, the traits so formed have become hereditary and 
semi-instinctive. In the pointer, setter, and retriever we have in- 
stances of animal adaptation of which we know the origin and 
final cause. Yet their fitness to the ends in view is no more clear 
and definite than that of many traits and organs in other animals 
not produced by any human agency. In the one class we know 
that a designing mind is the cause. On what rational ground can 
it be held illogical to refer the others to mind as cause? This 
law, both in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, is one of nature’s 
methods to secure the greatest fullness of zsthetic and economic 
uses in the organic creation, as evident in its use as any of the 
more vital differences on which science bases its classification. 
Mr. Darwin piles up illustrations of this law, but with the slender- 
est connection possible between the facts so adduced and the infer- 
ence he would have us draw. The rule of variation is, I do not say 
without exception, that the changes so occurring do not affect the 
specific character. It may happen that those features which are 
modified are those by which the species is familiarly recognized, 
and in the books described ; because where there is general uni- 
formity, any, even the most superficial, mark may serve to indicate 
the species. Thus among birds the species is often indicated by 
the plumage, but no naturalist supposes that this constitutes the 
species. That is something far more difficult to reach. To get 
at a precise and constant definition of species, in general and in 
particular, is one of the yet unaccomplished things in science. It 
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is quite possible it is an essence that does not admit of a physical 
statement, because it is not a physical thing. Think of dogs, or 
as we say, ‘‘ the dog,’’ the many varieties, so different in size, pro- 
portions, color, voice, texture of hair, habits, faculties, disposition, 
mental gifts; yet all so agree in that which constitutes dog na- 
ture that we have no doubt as to their specific unity, nor can we 
say that one is more dog than another. And they are of the 
same opinion themselves ; for all, hound, bull-dog, mastiff, and ter- 
rier, pointer and setter, Esquimaux, Newfoundland, spaniel, cur, 
mongrel, poodle, meet in social interview with unqualified mutual 
recognition, interchange of civilities, and sympathetic convulsions 
of the spinal prolongation. 

Mr. Darwin makes mere bond-slaves of pigeons in the service of 
his theory, and shows conclusively that for some reason these luck- 
less innocents are peculiarly susceptible to the disturbing influence 
of man’s interference with their mating instincts. But all the 
pouters and puffers and tumblers, ruffed-collars and fantails, and 
whatever else of abominable and abnormal man’s depraved pro- 
pensities have managed to substitute for nature’s symmetry and 
grace, are only pigeons after all. If left alone, the most aristo- 
cratic and ridiculous swell of them all would mate if he could with 
the modest rock-pigeon in the dress and form nature gave ; and 
they constantly strive to revert to the original form, showing im- 
mensely more wisdom and sense of the fitness of things than their 
human perverters. No such results can be got out of most species, 
by whatever careful nursing of their variations. It seems to be a 
kind of scrofulous diathesis in the pigeons which, under unnatural 
circumstances, runs to monstrous distortions. There is surely no 
basis in such exceptional facts of disorder under man’s manage- 
ment for a theory of the myriad-fold harmony, fitness, and order 
of the organic system. 

The processes of variation are in constant activity, multitudi- 
nous, and complex. They have been for thousands of years of 
which we have historic records. They have been aided and exag- 
gerated by man, yet we have no instance of a new species so pro- 
duced. If we go back of historic times to the geologic, the testi- 
mony is all in the same direction: what are called connecting 
links are apparently no more than species of intermediate charac- 
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ter. Much stress is laid on the imperfection of the geologic 
record, but these gaps may just as well be supposed to conceal 
evidence against, as for, the transmutation of species. It is not 
scientific to make our ignorance the basis of our doctrines: sci- 
ence deals only in facts. It studies things. It interrogates 
nature to find out the truth. 

These remarks apply to the doctrine of transmutation as held 
generally by evolutionists. They show that it must be regarded as 
not proven. On the whole, the facts are not in its favor, but very 
much the other way. It is essentially a metaphysical, not a phys- 
ical view, very plausible and attractive, but not yet established. 

But Mr. Darwin’s use of the fact of variation is peculiar. He 
indeed speaks of the law of variation, but he means only the facts. 
He recognizes no such law; no fixed, usual, regular course of 
variation ; no scheme, so to speak, that is capable of an intelligible 
statement. Some naturalists have supposed the chief cause of 
variation to be in the influence of external circumstances, such as 
food, soil, climate. Mr. Darwin recognizes the physical surround- 
ing as one cause, but is very positive that it is of subordinate im- 
portance ; nor, as far as it goes, does he formulate it in any law 
or principle. With him variation is simply that and only that. 
Of the causes, and, therefore, of the methods, if any there 
be, he repeatedly affirms our profound ignorance. He very 
plainly rejects any hidden principle of design. To admit that 
would at once render nugatory the most labored reasonings 
of his book. They take all their significance from the as- 
sumed absence of creative control and direction in the prog- 
ress of the organic world. It does not invalidate this assertion 
to show that Mr. Darwin very often uses language the most na- 
tural interpretation of which is one that ascribes the facts he is 
dealing with to a principle and power of adaptation. This, in fact, 
is one of the things which prevents the reader from feeling at once 
the extravagant improbabilities of his scheme. An undertone of 
plan and purpose runs through all. But Mr. Darwin has plainly 
told us that he uses such language only for convenience. Varia- 
tion is simply change. The offspring is not exactly like the par- 
ent. The difference may be in organs, functions, shape, habits, 
color, hair, feathers, or it may be mental or moral. It may be 
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good, bad, or indifferent. In the vast majority of cases the 
change will be of no significance, and will not be repeated in a 
succeeding generation. But among the multitude of changes 
some may be such as to give the animal a better chance to survive 
and propagate than others of its kind; even then, in a majority of 
cases, the next generation will revert to the usual type of the 
species, but there may be some in which the variation will be re- 
peated, and so have a chance to become established as an hered- 
itary mark. No single change will be enough to constitute a new 
species. There must be a great number of changes, each slight, 
all improvements, and cumulative, and happening in the same 
hereditary line, before a new species is formed. On this slender 
thread, and to call it gossamer would be to absurdly overstate its 
substance, Mr. Darwin hangs the whole magnificent scheme of 
organic life. What can one say but that, granting all his facts, 
and all his suppositions, no such result could possibly come. There 
would be no tendency to such a result, but only to interminably 
varied and unsymmetric forms of life. Out of such elements can 

not be constructed one organ, one function, one symmetrical form, 
or collocation of parts. 

The struggle for life. The assumptions on which Mr. Darwin 
rests his conception of the struggle for life seem obvious and ac- 
cordant with the facts. Yet it is doubtful if this struggle exists, 
as a large fact, in any such form as to make it answer his purpose. 
It is not generally true that animals in a wild state are pushed 
for the means of subsistence. The supply is generally adequate. 
The checks to the too great multiplication of any one class are 
of various kinds, so as to exert a nearly equal average pressure 
on each race and each individual. The weaker and more timid 
follow the lead of their wants and instincts till the blow of the de- 
stroyer falls, in the great majority of instances a force against 
which individual differences are of little or no avail. The system 
is one of checks, but only in a small degree operating so as to 
make a struggle for existence a condition of life, — that is, so as to 
make the issue depend on the individual’s efforts. ‘To take one of 
Mr. Darwin’s illustrations, the giraffe: with what reason can it be 
assumed that escaping from a scarcity of food occasioned by drought 
has been a perceptible element in determining the fate of these 
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animals, seeing that the fate of the great majority must be to 
perish by the attack of beasts of prey? Assuming the struggle, 
is it made plain that the superiority of the individual determines 
its survival? Superior courage and strength may triumph in the 
actual conflict of male with male; but these may also be the in- 
ducing motives to go into the fight, and lead to a habit of care- 
lessness of danger, while the timid and the weak escape the risk 
by avoidance. The facts seem against this doctrine of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, unless we fall into the petitio principii of say- 
ing that the survivors must have been the fittest, else they would 
not have survived. Why should the Dinornis, large as an ele- 
phant, wingless, and the Epiornis, equally large, and armed proba- 
bly with the immense wings and powerful talons and beak of a bird 
of prey, perish from the earth, leaving the delicate birds of Para- 
dise, and the fairy-like humming-birds, to adorn man’s abode? 
Fittest these to survive for their beauty and innocence, but not, it 
would seem, for coming off victors in a struggle for life. 

Except in a few general statements, referring to what may be 
called unconscious struggle for life, and especially applicable to 
the vegetable world, the terms and descriptions which Darwin uses 
in setting forth this assumed struggle imply a high organization 
already attained; organs of locomotion, a digestive apparatus, a 
nervous system, including the mental and physical energies of the 
developed animal, conscious desire for food, love of life, dread of 
pain and death, cognitions of the external world and its relations 
to the animal’s life, the senses, sight, hearing, taste, volition, 
reason. In a word, almost the whole marvel of animal life is pre- 
supposed in every statement and illustration of the struggle for 
life and the resulting natural selection. In nearly all the reason- 
ings of the treatise on the descent of man still more is assumed. 
That is, given living beings, with the nutritive functions, the 
nervous system, the power of voluntary action, of cognition of 
the external world, of discernment of qualities and differences, 
organs of special sense, affections and desires, divided into sexes 
with the impulses belonging to the more advanced forms of that 
distinction, Darwin thinks he has discovered the way in which 
these living beings have become divided into classes, orders, 
genera and species. Even for this conclusion he demands im- 
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mense faith, where proof is none. As I try to conceive how his 
plan would work, it seems that its only possible result would be 
endless differences of individuals, but no classes. But allowing all 
that is possible, it makes no approach towards accounting for the 
organic system which, in its fundamentals, antedates and is the con- 
dition of any such struggle for life as he depicts. 

It is conceded by Mr. Darwin, and by most of those who agree in 
the main with him, that his theory does not account for the begin- 
ning of life. There can be no inheritance, no variation, no strug- 
gle, till life is, and has some form. But the same weakness besets 
his theory as a means of accounting for the beginning of each and 
every organ. Single cells can vary only by increase or decrease. 
In this change, there is no element of a nutritive process. Sup- 
pose nutrition to be established, no differentiation of that can be- 
gin a circulating system ; no differentiation of this can begin respi- 
ration; and so on, through muscles, bones, to nerves, nerves of sen- 
sation, nerves of self-consciousness, nerves of vision, of hearing, 
of smell, of taste, of volition. It requires the utmost stretch of 
imagination to conceive how such variations as Darwin allows could 
end in any one of the thousands of distinct and discrete organs 
and functions of the body and the mind. Yet whatever extreme 
of improbability is implied in one such result by the law of chances 
is infinitely multiplied when ten thousand such lines of variation 
are supposed to unite at last in the wonderful structure of the 
mammal. I do not forget that Darwin hints at some occult law of 
co-ordinated variation. He only hints, for he doubtless thought 
that such a law itself would be one of the wonders for which he 
was bound to find a cause in that very law of variation which it is 
needed to help along its hobbling course. 

The want of space forbids the adducing of lengthened illustra- 
tions of the difficult problems which present themselves in crowds 
to an advocate of Darwinism. Mr. Darwin himself is conscious 
of them, and tries to cope with a few of them. But his method 
is for the most part only a bare re-assertion of his belief that na- 
tural selection is enough. His frequent formula is, “‘ I do not see 
any special difficulty in this,’ from which the only inference is 
one unfavorable to his powers of vision. Men who assail theology 
as a false science say that true science appeals only to facts. I 
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venture to say no two volumes have appeared in the realm of the- 
ological studies, in our age, in which so large a part of the reason- 
ing is based on avowed suppositions as is true of Darwin’s “ Origin 
of Species ’’ and “ Descent of Man.” In dealing with the subject 
of instinct especially, as seen in bees and ants, and the special dif- 
ficulty that these instincts are most perfect in the neuters which 
have no offspring, and whose parents are destitute of the instincts, 
so that the neuter can neither receive nor transmit them by inher- 
itance, Mr. Darwin sums up by saying, “I believe that natural 
selection, by acting on the fertile ants or parents, could form a 
species which should regularly produce neuters’’ of the desirable 
kind as to armature and instincts. And again, “ I have now ex- 
plained how, as I believe, the wonderful fact of two distinctly de 
fined castes of sterile workers, existing in the same nest, both 
widely different from each other and from their parents, has orig- 
inated. . . . This case also, is very interesting as it proves,” &c. 
The point is that nothing has been said in the least degree to ex- 
plain how the facts came about, or to show that natural selection 
has anything to do with it, beyond Mr. Darwin’s “I believe.’’ 
But this is science, pure deference to fact and reality, which is to 
teach theologians how to escape from illusion and reach firm 
ground! Mr. Darwin himself seems to have an uneasy sense that 
his explanation will not remove all objections. In his summing up 
of his chapter on instincts, he says, ‘I do not pretend that the 
facts given in this chapter strengthen in any great degree my 
theory ; but none of the cases of difficulty, to the best of my 
judgment, annihilate it.” This is not the language of heartfelt 
and enthusiastic conviction. 

Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis will take its place soon among the ex- 
ploded things, destroyed not by any man’s assaults, but by its own 
utter inadequacy. Its working machinery includes the major part 
of the great mystery it seeks to solve. But with all these assump- 
tions granted, the machinery will not work. It is hopelessly out of 
gear. We cannot accept as an explanation even of the later and 
more superficial differentiations of life, even such as the colors of 
flowers and of the plumage of birds, a theory which requires‘a 
perpetual conflict with difficulties, which stumbles at every step 
one would take with it as a guide among the curious and wonder- 
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ful facts of organic existence. Mr. Darwin will be honored as an 
observer of rare industry and acuteness, who has gathered an im- 
mense store of the interesting facts of plant and animal life; but 
that honor will be qualified by the conviction that as a theorizer he 
is more daring than clear-sighted or sound of judgment. Mean- 
while we shall all feel at liberty to range in this field of delights as 
the Lady Matilda was doing, with a happy and reverent recogni- 
tion of the working everywhere of the thought and will of God, 
content still to wait for an adequate interpreter of the divine 
method. 

L. J. Livermore. 


THEODORE PARKER AS AN EXAMPLE TO YOUNG 
MINISTERS. 


Mr. Lowe had intended himself to prepare a review of Mr. 
Frothingham’s interesting “ Life of Theodore Parker,’’ but his 
declining health and other engagements prevented him from fulfill- 
ing his purpose. It is now too late for a review of a work already 
so widely known. And, besides, the present writer has already 
written two papers on the subject for “ The Christian Register.”’ 
He has no desire to repeat what he there said, and any brief sum- 
mary or recapitulation would be wholly unsatisfactory. We only 
say, therefore, that we consider the book, in the main, both able 
and trustworthy ; that, if it has some of the exaggerations which 
belong to a eulogistic biography, in its truthful statements of facts 
it usually furnishes the data by which to make the needed correc- 
tions. In one matter, however, — Mr. Parker’s controversy with 
the Boston Association,— Mr. Frothingham has exceeded the 
bounds of excusable partiality, and has given what we regard as a 
very unwarrantable perversion of facts. Mr. Parker was a great 
reformer. In this character lies his especial claim to our grateful 
remembrance. He never has taken a place among the great orig- 
inal thinkers and profound and exact scholars of the world. His 
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books are nowhere accepted as authorities by those who alone have 
the right to adjudicate in such matters. But there were qualities 
in the man which command our admiration and respect ; and it is 
in regard to some of these that we wish to speak of him now, and 
especially to commend his example to ministers and to young men 
just about to enter the Christian ministry. 

In the first place, we would call their attention to his ideal of 
personal character. ‘“ There is no standing still,’’ he says, “in 
religion. If you are not going forward, you are falling backward. 
Strive for greater eminence in religion. Labor to be more con- 
stant in prayer, more exact in self-watchfulness, more perfect in 
your outward conduct. But, above all, strive, watch, pray, to be 
more pure in heart. This is the one thing needful. So far as 
you fail of this, you fail of religion; you come short of the re- 
quirements of Christianity. . . . By religion I mean total obedi- 
ence to the will of God in all things, the most trifling as well as 
the most important. This is the religion of the apostles, the reli- 
gion of Christ. Its points are self-distrust, meekness, cheerful- 
ness, joy, faith, love. If any man on earth has cause to be joy- 
ful, it is the Christian.” 

What he urged here he practiced in his ownlife. ‘ His wealth 
of sympathetic emotion was as remarkable as his wealth of mind.”’ 
‘“‘ More than half the time,” said one of his regular hearers, “in 
his prayer, I could see the tears run down his face before he was 
done. ‘Two years, on attempting to read, on Easter Sunday, the 
story of the trial and crucifixion of Jesus, he could not get through, 
but, overcome by emotion, had to sit down, and give way to his 
tears.’’ “Is it not sometimes a burden to the preacher to go 
through the devotional exercises of the Sunday?” asked one of 
his friends. ‘“ Never to me,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ The natural at- 
titude of my mind has always been prayerful. A snatch of such 
feeling passes through me as I walk in the street, or engage in 
any work. The utterance of prayer is, at any time, as simple to 
me as breathing.” ‘ When I was a boy, I heard men pray great 
prayers and deep ones. To me it seemed asif an angel sung them 
out of the sky, and this man caught the sound, and copied it 
easily on his own string. I wondered all men prayed not so; that 
all could not. Before I was a man, I learned that such inspirings 
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come not thus, but of toil and pain, trial and sorrow, — here 
spread over many days, there condensed into a few.” 

This high ideal of life Mr. Parker carried into his views of the 
Christian ministry. ‘I do not ever think of deserting a ministry 
which would dignify angels, and has beén honored by the Son of 
God himself. . . . Yet think I still there is no employment so 
noble on the earth as the faithful attempt to give a loftier action 
to humanity, to make men unfold the natures God has given them, 
and to lead them to be whole men. . . . One sole thing encour- 
ages me, — to wit, I know that one who keeps God’s law of the 
spirit of life, and puts forth his life manfully in obedience thereto, 
be his might never so little, — be it less than mine even, — has for 
his friend and ally and co-worker the entire almightiness and per- 
fect virtue of God.’ Many years later, when his feelings had 
been sobered, and his early enthusiastic impulses subdued into 
matured convictions, he said, ** There is a deal of work to be done 
in the ministry, in the Unitarian ministry ; there never was such 
a time for a real living man to doa manly work. . . . There 
never was a time when idleness in a minister was such a stigma 
and reproach.” 

‘ With this high ideal of Christian living, Mr. Parker carried into 
his profession an equally high ideal of the studies which it is the 
duty of a Christian minister to carry on. No superficial, hand-to- 
mouth preparation for his work could satisfy him. On all great 
subjects, he went through the most laborious investigations, un- 
willing to preach upon them, even to a small country congregation, 
before he had strengthened and enriched his mind by familiarity 
with what the greatest masters of thought had said about them. 
Here is the reason why so many young men fail, and why so many 
men of fine powers, in the middle of life, fall away from the influ- 
ence they ought to have, and cease to excite the interest they 
ought to excite by their preaching. They are not working with 
all their might to master thoroughly the subjects which belong to 
their calling, and to lay in, on a large scale, materials for thought. 
The consequence is that, instead of going deeper into the central 
principles, and seeing the topics of which they treat in new lights 
every time they take them up anew, they are content to repeat 
what they have once said, and go through the same round till 
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it becomes wearisome alike to themselves and those who hear 
them. 

A nurse whom we know was asked if familiarity with suffering 
did not make her insensible to it. ‘If it were so,” she said, “ I 
should immediately change my occupation.’’ So, whenever a 
man’s profession becomes merely a routine, in which he takes no 
interest and is making no progress, and in which no new feelings 
are excited by new thoughts and experiences, it is time for him to 
leave it. His time of improvement in himself and of usefulness 
to others has gone by. Mr. Parker was as free as any man that 
we have ever known from danger of this kind. He had gone 
through the most extended and laborious studies. But what he 
had done was an incentive to new efforts rather than an excuse for 
idleness. He was always looking forward to new fields, or enter- 
ing on new researches in old fields. And, if he had lived to be 
eighty years old, his thoughts would probably have been as fresh, 
and his interest in his work as warm, as in the first consecration of 
himself and all his powers to a profession which, more than any 
other, opens out in every direction, and takes all knowledge to be 
its province. His example here is worthy of all commendation. 
More ministers fail in mental and moral power, and die out in 
their influence, from the want of what he so emimently possessed, 
in this respect, than from any other one cause. 

The same energetic and laborious habits which Mr. Parker car- 
ried into his studies went with him into his other ministerial duties 
and relations. He had a great endowment of practical shrewdness 
in the management of affairs in dealing with people. Most schol- 
arly men, ministers especially, find a sense of physical inefficiency 
and lassitude coming over them after being absorbed in their 
studies, and there is a strong disposition to give way to the 
temptation, and neglect the more active duties of their calling. 
It was not so with Mr. Parker. He kept the run of his parish. 
He knew where a word in season or an act of kindness would tell, 
and seldom neglected the opportunity. Even when in Boston, 
with his great congregation which no man could know entirely, 
brought together as they were from all quarters, he had not only 
a general knowledge of his audience, but a wonderful insight into 
the character and wants of individuals. And this he gained by 
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going among them, by seeking out representative persons, and be- 
coming very intimate with them, so as to be admitted entirely into 
their confidence. In this way, he knew the needs of his people, 
and was looked up to by them, not only as a great preacher, but 
as a personal friend. And his public services were all the more 
effective because of his private relations with them. 

He knew how to make himself agreeable to young persons. 
He loved to frolic with children, and as they grew older he was 
still their associate. He had an eye for everything that was going 
on, especially in matters of education and morals. He usually, 
we suspect, had a personal friend in almost every class in Harvard 
College, so as to learn from him who were the promising young 
men there. And if he heard of a bright and promising student 
who was having a hard time on account of straitened circum- 
stances, he would go to his room, make his acquaintance, invite 
him to his study, and offer to him such pecuniary assistance as he 
might need. In this way, he brought some of the ablest young 
men in college into intimate personal relations with himself, and 
with leading members of his society, and by means of them made 
himself and the views he represented felt through the different 
departments of the University, and especially in the Divinity 
School. He knew his men. He had rare powers of personal 
address. And no faculty that was in him was allowed to rust out 
from inaction. In this and a thousand ways, extending sometimes 
into unsuspected quarters, he reached other minds, and had a 
controlling influence over them. 

How much he did in secret we cannot tell. From Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s Life, and from our own personal knowledge of him, we 
infer that, while he did a vast deal for others, he was not one of 
the men whose left hand was wholly ignorant of what his right 
hand was doing. He loved to do good, and he loved to know that 
he was doing it, and to have those whom he assisted know it too. 
We do not mean that he had a trumpet sounded before him. 
Very far from it. But he knew where a knowledge of what he 
did would be an additional favor to the beneficiary, and increase 
his own influence for good. For example, he believed in prayer, 
and so, in his private devotions, prayed separately for each child 
of a friead and parishioner. This was well. Every faithful and 
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devout minister probably does the same thing sometimes. But Mr. 
Parker, in writing to the mother, tells her all about it. It might 
touch her heart, and do her and her children good, to know that 
this great and heavenly minded man thus remembered them in his 
secret devotions. But after that letter, the sacred veil of secrecy 
was removed, and something of the sanctity of the act was gone. 
Perhaps the telling was all right. We do not condemn it. But, 
unless for some peculiar reason, in some peculiar case, we could 
not do it. Nor do we commend it to others. But the prayer, 
the thoughtful personal interest which led to it, the habit of bear- 
ing upon his heart, in his private devotions, the members of his 
congregation in loving sympathy and supplication, — these things 
we do commend. They may be unfailing sources of comfort and 
strength to the minister, and a means of uniting him and his 
people together in his own affections and the all-embracing love of 
God. 

Mr. Parker did not undervalue his own powers, and sometimes 
he looked down scornfully on men who, in the finest elements of 
mind and character, were in nowise his inferiors. But there was 
another side to him. The most touching passage in his Life, to 
us, may be found on the three hundred and forty-fourth page. 
Dr. Howe had told a friend that he did not often go to hear him, 
because he did not satisfy his religious nature. The remark was 
repeated to Mr. Parker, and wounded him deepiy. ‘“ This is in 
reality,’’ he wrote in his private journal, ‘‘ the most painful crit- 
icism I ever heard made on my ministry. Several have gone 
away for various reasons. . . . This is the first that I know of 
who has gone elsewhere because the preaching was not religious 
enough. But who knows how many have been grieved away by 
the same thing? God help me to know myself, that I may see 
how frail I am! Dr. Howe said that other men went down into 
the deep places of his heart more than I, and gave him a glow of 
religion which I failed to produce. . . . I once loved pleasure ; 
and religion kept me in. I loved money, even now have a passion 
for acquisition, . . . but religion forbade me to be rich while the 
poor needed food and the ignorant to go to college. I love ease ; 
but I don’t take it. Religion keeps me at this desk, and sends 
me to a thousand things which, even now, I like not to do. I love 
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fame, and for religion I took a path that I knew would lead me to 
infamy all my life ; and if anything else ever comes of it, it will 
be when I am wholly oblivious to all such things. . . . I have 
borne sorrows that bow men together till they can in nowise lift 
up themselves. But my comfort has been the joy of religion; my 
delight is the infinite God ; and that has sustained me. Yet I am 
glad of the criticism ; and, true or not, I will profit by it.” 

The spirit of this is very beautiful. There are other traits and 
acts which we should be glad to bring forward, but shall confine 
ourselves to a single extract which we commend, not only to young 
ministers, but to all persons who enter the relation which is here 
mentioned: ‘* Since, by the will of God, a wife is to be given me, 
it is becoming that I prescribe for myself rules and laws. There- 
fore, by God's help, I here resolve, promise, and bind myself 
steadfastly to observe the following regulations: 1. Never, ex- 
cept for the best causes, to oppose my wife's will. 2. To dis- 
charge all services for her sake freely. 3. Never toscold. 4. 
Never to look cross at her. 5. Never to weary her with com- 
mands. 6. To promote her piety. 7. To bear her burdens, 8. 
To overlook her foibles. 9. To love, cherish, and ever defend 
her. 10. To remember her always most affectionately in my 
prayers, — thus, God willing, we shall be blessed.’’ 

If all men and women who marry would come together with 
solemn resolutions like these, a vast weight of wretchedness would 
be lifted up from human hearts and homes, and joy and peace be 


multiplied throughout the world. 
J. H. Morison. 
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THE RELATION OF CHURCH OBSERVANCES TO 
RELIGIOUS LIFE.* 


It is a painful, but certainly very vital question, whether our 
forms of worship, our church attendance, in short, our whole 
scheme of religious observances, have any practical influence on 
our lives and conduct. It is truly a very lamentable state of 
things if this is not the case, — nor do I believe that it is not, — 
and yet a moment’s reflection calls to mind scores of examples in 
which the alliance between a Christian life and our church services 
is altogether remote and intangible. Far more striking and im- 
portant, in this view, is the popular conviction, founded on cen- 
turies of experience, and on that common-sense knowledge of the 
worth of things, which is the basis of all communication and con- 
fidence among men, that, in all practical matters of good faith, of 
fair dealing, of honorable life, and of the virtues that make hu- 
manity tolerable, the religious element is of so little consideration 
that it rarely enters into any secular calculation or affects any 
man’s secular standing or character. What I mean, coming down 
to plain terms, is, that the village grocer won’t give credit to a cus- 
tomer any quicker because he belongs to the church or goes to 
meeting on the Sabbath day ; and that the neighbor of the deacon 
won't trust him with “ anything that is his’’ sooner than he would 
the vagabond next on the other side who goes fishing Sundays. 
There are men who sit complacently in their pews year in and 
out, who talk in the Sunday school, who gather at the Lord’s Sup- 
per, — who, none the less, overreach you in a bargain, cheat you 
in their work, of whom you wouldn’t dare buy a family horse, and 
who, if you trust them with your money, may run away with it or 
misappropriate it to their own use. The criticisms and comments 
of the church porch, the tone of the sewing-circle, are not above 
the level of any other social assembly. The history of church 
societies is in partial measure a history of wrangles, rows about 


* Read at the Plymouth and Bay Conference, at Pembroke, Oct. 29, 
1874. 
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pews, fights with ministers, splits over some two-penny trifles, in- 
volving law-suits, bad blood, and prejudices handed down from 
generation to generation. Our law reports are full of such cases, 
and in them the lawyers have found their fattest fees. The ele- 
ment of humility never entered yet into a New England parish as 
such. Its fold has from time immemorial been the arena on which 
the pride and ambition of local aspirants have struggled for place, 
mastery, and power. Because a man worships in church, it is sad, 
but it is true, that that is regarded as small reason in the popu- 
lar mind for having faith in him. You don’t employ him any 
quicker for it; you don’t seek him for that reason for your law- 
yer, your selectman, your school-committee, or your representa- 
tive. You don’t know to-day whether Abraham Lincoln was a 
believer or an infidel, and, indeed, so far as your confidence in him 
as a magistrate, in his honesty, his uprightness, his ability, is con- 
cerned, you don’t ask which he was. When we talk in general 
terms about Christian excellence, we are apt to credit the church 
with the worth of its best representatives, just as we measure the 
meeting-house by the height of its spire. Channing stands, in 
our estimation, for the whole Unitarian body, and we forget that 
the rank and file are only rank and file, and are no more up to 
the standard of the loftiest religious attainment than the rabble of 
an army are to that of the loftiest patriotism. Of course, the 
old associations revive in us and help us to more or less of sacred 
demeanor and virtuous mental habit, when we sit in the sanctuary ; 
the music touches us; the ancient hymns wake an approved frame 
of mind; we think of the mother’s voice and knee, and the little 
village church of our boyhood; the preacher affects us more or 
less ; and we receive from him possibly a flitting intellectual im- 
pulse, or a little moral titillation; but, as far as any active con- 
trolling energies flooding into our hearts to make us better men in 
practical life are concerned, a paper in “* The Unitarian Review ” 
or a poem of Whittier would often have roused us quite as much ; 
and the current of our lives runs on, after the morning services, 
very much as it did when, an hour before, we entered the house of 
God, with no ripple raised on it to disturb its ordinary surface of 
worldliness. And there the Sabbath stops ; the work of the min- 
ister and his congregation is closed; and, with the exception of 
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the Sunday school, which only the children attend, or the occa- 
sional parish tea-party, where we gossip and flirt, the religious 
work of the week is ended. 

The same is true, not only of Christian professions in general, 
but in the matter of denominational divisions. We sever by de- 
nominational lines; we lift our banners inscribed with the motto 
of our special faith ; we raise our battle cries, and wage war under 
the leadership of inspiring captains; we argue points of theology 
with Calvinist and Catholic, and are inflamed with the heat of the 
discussion; we wonder at the narrowness of this sect or the 
license of that; we rail at the backslider who deserts our ranks ; 
anon, we shout our war-whoop when some straggler comes over to 
our side; we read this one out and that one in, according as he’ 
goes too far or keeps within the enclosure : but, practically, as liv- 
ing, breathing men of the world, intent.on bread and butter, and 
alive to the social fabric of our homes and villages, we don’t care a 
straw. When we come to the fall or spring election, when we 
buy our tea and coffee, when we select our school-masters and 
sweethearts, when we choose our friends, — whatever human rela- 


tion we incur or duty impose, — our denominational ardor might 
as well have been expended on a game of croquet or over the 
chess-board. 


It is this lack of alliance between church forms and denomina- 
tions, on the one hand, and practical conduct, on the other, that is 
at the bottom of that vulgar sneer at the man who, as it is called, 
‘* professes religion.’’ The revivalist exhorts his hearers not to be 
afraid to come out in the face of the world and enlist under the 
banner of Jesus. And we are all of us conscious that in the com- 
mon mind there does exist a prejudice which makes such a step 
more or less hard to take. But is there not a subtle truth under- 
lying this fact? Has it not its foundation in that great popular 
instinct which is never altogether wrong? The world never 
sneers at real merit. A man in your village cannot give a pair of 
boots to a barefooted boy, or a citizen who is in high place treat 
his neighbor graciously, but the fame of his conduct will reach 
everywhere, and the applause of the masses, the generous verdict 
of the town, follow him, unless unfortunately he be a candidate for 
public office. The fact is, people recognize that the profession of 
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religion in the cant revivalistic sense is only a profession, a selfish 
artifice, not to save other souls, but to avoid the risk of losing one’s 
own, — a profession which will perhaps give a man a seat in the 
church, but not effect in the remotest degree his public spirit, 
his conduct, his fair dealing, his humanity. Who ever thinks of 
contemptuously applying the term “ professor of religion” to a 
Gannett, or a May, or a Judson? and what community is so 
vicious, what individual so profane, that, recognizing the works 
of such men, ever sneers at them for assuming to be dis- 
ciples of the Master? It is only because the world has been 
cheated so many times by a white cravat and a sanctimonious face 
and attitude, and has so often seen the assumption of the Christian 
insignia only a cover for hypocrisy and cant, that with justice it 
suspects the honesty of mere profession, and demands substantial 
Christian living, which, however, wherever it genuinely appears, is 
none the less sure to receive its full acknowledgment and reward. 

The imperfect alliance to which I refer is not between true re- 
ligion, the religion of Jesus Christ, in a word, genuine Christianity, 
and its influence on the world, but between the forms in which 
we have in these latter days chosen to express that religion, and 
their influence for good, or their lack of it, on the world. Nor do 
I mean to involve here the question whether religion and morality 
are the same thing. I take it they are not, though as much akin 
as the contents of the different globes with which the apothecary 
illuminates his window, varying from one another only in the na- 
ture of their coloring matter. Morality is goodness for its own 
sake ; religion is goodness with a sense of our obligation to be 
good for the sake of the Eternal Father who implanted the capac- 
ity of goodness in our souls, as the conscience of a child finds an 
added incentive to right-doing in the enfolding and watchful love 
of a mother’s heart. Commingle or distinguish the two, it mat- 
ters little which, the question still remains, How far do our church 
services actually promote either, proportionately to the importance 
we give these services, the hard cash we expend on them, and the 
dignity, pomp, and pride with which we sustain them ? 

And, in this matter, I am not certain that something more 
might not be done with the present forms of church worship, if 
they were more vigorously employed by our ministers. There is 
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a natural tendency to fall into routine and lifelessness in all stated 
and regular work ; and it may be that our pastors are too artificial 
and conventional in their ministrations to awaken the enthusiasm 
that is the life of the Christian Church, and which, when they 
serve on our school committees, they so vigorously demand of our 
teachers. Somebody, I don’t remember who, nor do I know how 
reliable the information, told me that one of our most effective 
preachers said that, if he were going over his life again, he would 
preach straight at the emotions of men. Is there not a world of 
truth in that suggestion? Is it not true that in the Christian 
Church and pulpit we fail to use just those agencies which, in sec- 
ular life, we adopt when we are strenuous to accomplish any 
Christian work? To carry a town-meeting, to effect a temperance 
reform, to develop a great political cause, to excite sympathy and 
raise aid for a city burned or a state deluged, we enlist the most 
fervid speakers; we drive with all the force that we can at the 
hearts, sympathies, and emotions of the masses, and always with 
practical success and overflowing returns: while in any ordinary 
pulpit sermon, say on charity, the conventional preacher constructs 
a didactic essay, analyzing his subject as coldly as an anatomist 
dissects a dead body, and if the contribution-box is passed around 
its bottom is grudgingly half covered with the meanest scrip and 
coin that can be juggled out of a man’s pocket without his neigh- 
bor’s seeing how small it is. If Rufus Choate asks a jury to ac- 
quit a criminal, his arms quiver with the intensity of his passion, 
his nostrils breathe fire, he snatches from the arms of the prisoner’s 
wife her flaxen-haired child, and, holding it to his heart, pleads for 
it, for mother and wife, for life and home, till he literally melts 
the twelve men before him into tears and mercy. This may be 
extravagance, though it is the extravagance of genuis, learning, 
and profound knowledge of human nature ; and why cannot young 
ministers learn, that, to accomplish anything either in practical re- 
sults, or even to touch for a moment the souls before them, there 
must be some spark at least of the same fervor and enthusiasm. 
You cannot reach men otherwise. I know that you fear the coarse 
rapture and bathos of mere emotional preaching, but there is no 
reason why you should neglect the use of a powerful agent be- 
cause it has been abused in its application by other hands. The 
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roaring blaze of a camp-fire only flares and dies out, but a keener 
wisdom employs the same element in the almost invisible and deli- 
cate, but thousand times more powerful, flame of the hydrogen jet, 
and melts the solid iron into permanent forms of use and service. 
So with this quality of fervor ; it is not the whole thing ; it is not 
the only agency: but it is’ one of the utmost importance ; and at 
the divinity schools and in parish preaching it should be cultivated 
as almost the distinguishing element between success and failure, 
so far as results are desired ; for, according as its measure is in the 
preacher, in matter ard in manner, so is his effectiveness. It is 
what does Christian work in secular life; it raises millions for 
charity ; it abolishes slavery; it restores the houses that are 
swept away by inundation from broken dams ; and it may well be 
employed to weld religious observances with religious life. By 
emotion I do not mean that nonsense of rant or puddling of senti- 
ment which makes women hysteric and enthusiasts shout, Amen ; 
but that intellectual emotion, that spiritual emotion, that emotion 
of the heart, of thought, of soul, of character, of the whole man, 
that infusion of what some one has termed the divine sympathy, 
which lifts to the loftiest range of the reason, the conscience and 
the affections. 

Our Sundays should be like hills in a journey, mounting 
which, now and then, we get enlarged views and are lifted 
to a wider range, on which we catch the divine sunrise, and 
whence we move on afresh, purer and braver for the kiss of the 
hem of the garment of God. Our church prayers should not be- 
- gin with a barren statement of the attributes and intellectual 
status of the Creator, apologies for approaching him, and meta- 
physical explanations of the relation of his mind to our mind, but 
with the sympathic quick appeal to the Heavenly Father, which in 
a single word puts our souls in harmony and communion with his 
soul ; which illumes us asa torch illumines the night, and from 
which we rise, not with a sense of weariness and criticism and im- 
patience, but with the elevation, the warmth, the aspiration for 
better and nobler ideas, into something of which we are lifted 
when, in fervid moments, we are brought into intercourse with a 
human soul greater and better than our own. Our sermons 
should not be merely philosophical essays, not merely con- 
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ventional statements of faith, nor routines of commonplaces, 
but if these, or all or any of them, yet so fervidly urged, so 
warmed with human sympathy, so interwoven with human 
needs, so full of religious aspiration, and so vital in their im- 
mediate bearing on our spiritual and practical life, that we go 
away from them as a school-boy from contact with a magnetic 
teacher, ardent with zeal for improvement and winged for lofty 
‘flights. I know it is easier to point the way than to lead it ; but 
something of all this we must have at the hands of our ministers. 
The sacred responsibilities of their profession impose on them the 
duty, hard as the word may seem, to inspire in us, no matter how 
irresponsive we are, the divine enthusiasm of Christian discipleship. 
It is only justice, however, to say that the laity are very much 

in fault, and that no one is more conscious of this want of alliance 
between religious observances and the real life, more conscious of 
the lack of influence of church-services on the every-day charac- 
ter of the congregation, than the minister himself; and this it is 
that constitutes the peculiar delicacy, hardship, and embarrass- 
ment of his position. He starts in his work conscientiously, 
though perhaps with too great a leaning to the literary and dog- 
matic side of it; he has high notions of his calling; he counts 
on the support of his flock; he puts his brain into his sermons ; 
he determines to preach nothing but the truth pure and eternal ; 
he will lift the souls of his hearers always to exalted heights. Or 
he will breathe his heart into his exhortations; he will touch and 
kindle and warm. But, alas! some like him, some don’t. Some 
think he would better turn his hand to the plow, and some sug- 
gest that he devote his genius to the stage. For all practical 
purposes, he, too often, reaches nobody. He has expended the 
labor of the week, he has exhausted himself to prepare an essay 
that is listened to between two hymns, discussed at the porch-door, 
and sooner forgotten than the editorial in yesterday’s paper. The 
fault in all this matter is of course mutual. It is not confined to 
pulpit or to pews: each needs to feel constantly the vital impor- 
tance of sustained earnestness and enthusiasm. Itis not any part, 
it is the whole constituent Christian body that must keep itself 
alive and moving forward. And though spasmodic efforts are often 
deprecated, they are better than apathetic uniformity ; and a stir- 
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ring impulse of the right sort, now and then, in the church as in 
any other good cause, moves the wheels along with great effect, 
and finds an example in the impulses of nature, in the buds of the 
spring-time. 

It is also due to the minister to say that one reason, honorable 
to human progress and human nature, is found for his not more 
effectually inspiring and leading his congregation, in the fact of 
the increasing intelligence and self-reliance of the day. The min- 
ister no longer stands above the shoulders of his people. There 
are those in his parish who surpass him in reading, acquirements, 
and power. He competes with the newspaper, the book, the 
novel, the school, the stump, the platform, all of which are educa- 
tors more powerful than himself; he finds it a sufficiently difficult 
task to keep abreast with his flock, much more to lead them; and it 
seems enough if he can aid, where once the occupants of his place 
led the way. Unless he adds to his pastoral offices the very 
worldly functions of book-maker, lecturer, or editor, his whole in- 
tellectual labor is expended on the one sermon, which nowadays 
constitutes the objective and almost only ceremonial of the church ; 
and, narrowed to this, there is little opportunity left to connect 
ecclesiastical forms with religious life. In church and in religion, 
as in politics and society, the great democratic levelling up, which 
is the characteristic of the progress of the day, and which is the 
result of common education and of the spread of knowledge, has 
tended to weed out whatever in the minister, or in the observances 
of the sanctuary, is merely factitious and artificial. Our best ex- 
pressions of Christianity long since began to be found, not only in 
convocations of ecclesiastics and Sabbath-day congregations, but 
also in the board of trade, the associations for aiding discharged 
convicts, the asylums for sick and poor, the hospital and school 
and college, in the union of merchant, mechanic, and scholar in 
whatever good work can be done,— in short, in the myriad forms of 
Christian activity, which are indeed the fruit of the church, that 
once embraced them all, but which now almost supplant and over- 
top the parent stem whence they sprang. The serious question 
begins to arise, which goes to the root of the whole system of 
churches, Sundays, and pulpits, whether Christianity itself, flower- 
ing out into its ripest perfection, will not by and by dispense with 
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the church, such as we have known it, as insufficient for a growth 
which should be wide as the universe and free as the air we 
breathe; whether Christianity shall not become practically, 
what it has always been in theory, co-extensive with humanity, 
and the church and the ministry be lost as distinctive things, be- 
come incorporated into the universal elevation of the race to a 
common level of Christian life and culture ; and whether the dis- - 
tinction between secular and sacred things shall not pass away in 
the nobler appreciation of everything secular as being itself sacred, 
the true worshiper regarding no season too good, no hour too 
holy, no act too reverent, to be the every-day accompaniment of 
life, instead of setting apart any scheme of special ceremonies 
to be observed one day in seven, like the choice but not useful 
ware that a prudent housewife displays only on occasions. 

Think of wrangling over a ritual or.a gown, over a distinction 
between communicant and parishioner, in the light of this grander 
Christianity, which finds employment enough for all its genius and 
activity, if it can reach the spiritual and material needs of one of 
God’s children, or help any sick and poor, or reform a single 
criminal, or elevate one human soul out of meanness and sin and 
sorrow! Ido not mean the abrupt pulling out from the eccle- 
siastical fabric of the venerable columns on which it rests; but I 
suggest whether or not, in the future, the rising tide of general 
intelligence, of truer morals, of purer religion, of sweeter inter- 
communication, will not become so high and sustaining, that what 
we now regard as vital agencies will then seem like unnecessary 
props and helps, and a man be measured not, in any degree, by 
his adherence to the form, but solely by his manifestation of the 
spirit. True religion is certainly of very little value if it is not 
superior to all observances, days, forms, phrases, and arrangements ; 
if all these, dear as they are to us by usage and association, are 
not the mere aids, which imperfect development of the religious 
and moral nature necessitates, but which will fall useless in the 
millennium, like the staging that is thrown away when the walls 
of an edifice are up. What God desires cannot be the imperfect 
adoration of his children, the creatures of his breath, though 
offered in words never so eloquent, and accompanied with ceremo- 
nies and forms never so imposing. What he desires can be noth- 

5 ‘ 
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ing less than the ripe fruit, — results in life and conduct, in word 
and thought and deed, —the culmination of purity and goodness 
and charity, that only genuinely grateful adoration which ex- 
presses itself in the closest emulation of the character and in the 
simplest obedience to the precepts of that Perfected Soul whom 
he sent to be our light and example. I have always felt that, 
when Christ stated the two great commandments of the law of 
God, he meant, when he said that the second was like unto or, in 
other words, the same as the first, to blend them into one, and 
to say, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy mind, but the only way thou 
canst do it is by loving thy neighbor as thyself.”” I do not forget 
the vital and primal element of direct dependence upon God and 
relation to him, and of consecration to him as the Father, as the 
Eternal Verity, as the Absolute Truth, so that the consciousness 
of that awful and sacred relation and consecration shall be always 
a power holding us to the best exercise of our faculties and affec- 
tions, as the governor of the engine keeps it always true to its 
best work ; but it is nevertheless difficult for us, finite creatures, 
grateful to the infinite Creator, of whom we can form no concep- 
tion, except through those human relations with which we are fa- 
miliar, to imagine in what other way we can love him than by de- 
veloping to their largest measure those humanities and virtues, in 
respect to which he has created us in his image and of which he 
has furnished us a living example in Jesus Christ. The best 
characteristics of love of God are summed up in the simple natural 
outburst of the mother’s heart, when, parting with her darling, 
she asks him for nothing for herself, but with tears and kisses 
pleads, saying, ‘‘ If you love me, be a good boy,” uttering the 
same truth that Jesus uttered, which is, that-the best evidence of . 
our love to the Father is in the manifestation in our own lives of 
the largest goodness, the broadest humanity. 

True worship must be something more than an indefinite aspira- 
tion towards the unknown. To be effectual and worthy of the 
Being to whom it is offered, it should be part and parcel of life 
itself. When Paul says, “ Pray without ceasing,’ it is fair to 
infer, from the peculiarly practical tone of all his teaching, that 
praying with him meant that constant exaltation and fervor which 
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should blossom into living, every hour in the day, up to that per- 
fect standard which he has himself set in the twelfth chapter of 
Romans. The whole scheme of church-paraphernalia, Sunday- 
services, preaching, praying, and parish organization is of no 
value, if their influence does not act directly on the life, —on 
mind, soul, heart, head, and hand. 

The degree of this influence is the question for your considera- 
tion to-day, whether it shall be light and artificial, or something 
deep, powerful, controlling ; whether it shall be of a worn-out 
sort, that should give place to something better, fresher, and more 
vigorous ; or whether it yet retains in itself the elements of power 
and invigoration that render it still the best method of convert- 
ing the world to truer religion, purer morals, and better lives. 
The great error with our friends, the Free Religionists, is not half 
so much their radicalism as the fact that they do little or nothing 
practically in the way of downright philanthrophy,— do not even 
support a sewing-circle to make woolen shirts for the Hottentots ; 
but the same error would be found in our own denomination, if it 
were stripped, like a tree in winter, to the bare skeleton of its in- 
tellectual and theological dogmas. 

It is just here that Christian church organization, which is a 
thing altogether subordinate to Christianity itself, just as all form 
is subordinate to the soul within it, has its real importance, — or- 
ganization for work, for doing good, for saving souls and converting 
sinners. In our present circumstances we all admit that organ- 
ization and forms are as necessary for the expression of Christian 
activity as are tools for the mechanic or agricultural implements 
for the farmer. But they must be regarded only as forms, as 
machinery, and not as results. Keeping this truth in mind, and 
following the idea already suggested of making the church co-ex- 
tensive with humanity, we shall perhaps adopt even more forms 
than we now have, but they will be the same forms which the en- 
terprise of man uses in other causes. Forms are of small value 
as an expression of devotion and worship ; but they may be great 
helps in doing Christian work. And I see no reason why the 
church, in its healthiest state, may not utilize even the apparatus 
of corporations and legislatures, and have committees to look after 
and provide for various special objects of Christian charity and 
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growth, and even transform its ordinary Sunday service of ser- 
mon, prayer, and hymn into, now and then, a home conference 
like this, in whose discussions each pew shall be a participant, or 
adopt any other programme which shall stimulate thought, and by 
its variety keep alive enthusiasm. In this sense there is no limit 
to the value that might be found in the form, and all, too, without 
detriment to the spirit. 

In considering this general subject, I see no source of alarm or 
sign of retrogression in the fact, that the immediate fruit of our 
ecclesiastical organizations seems so meagre in life and deed, and 
so disproportionate to the cost; or that so much of the world’s 
growth seems to be outside instead of within the church. The 
reasons for all this are honorable to human nature, and have their 
foundations in its real worth and self-respect. In spite of all prat- 
ing to the contrary, this same human nature in itself is pretty 
good material and, even left alone, always struggles upward. The 
great elements of character, the cardinal yirtues, are common to 
the race, and have root beneath all distinctions of tribe, color, re- 
ligion, or classification, and are older than older things than Chris- 
tianity. The interlinking fibres of brotherhood and sympathy run 
through us all. Deep below all expressions in form, all worship 
in ceremony, all sacred observances, is the religious nature, which 
embodies all the virtues. Among the heathen of the isles, among 
the Indians of the new continent, the untaught priest dreams of 
the eternal verities, and in the breasts of his savage tribe glow, 
flaming now and then into splendor, sentiments of honor, faith, 
justice, and mercy. Add to all this the refinements of civilization, 
the polish of centuries of education, the attrition of man with 
man, and the uncounted influences that have aided the growth of 
the world, and out of that very growth have themselves been 
evolved again, and you have a human nature strong in itself and 
no longer dependent on artificial props of form; and as the child 
goes beyond the elementary instruction of the primary teacher, as 
the enlightened and emancipated monk of Wittenberg needs no 
more the confessional and the flagellation, so the consummate and 
fructified soul of to-day begins to burst the husks of external 
things, and clamor for the spirit and the essence, dissatisfied with 
the early aids to which it is none the less indebted for its original 
start and impulse. 
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Of course, there is danger in this growth. With it comes, per- 
haps, too much self-satisfaction, the disposition to substitute for 
the severe discipline and exactions of simple Christianity the 
amenities and optimism of what a brilliant essayist has termed 
modern civilized heathenism. But I cannot help thinking this 
same essayist is in error, when he undertakes to prove that the 
world has outgrown the precepts of Christianity ; that a purely 
Christian life is absurd and impracticable ; and that the common 
sense and gentlemanly behavior of good society are something 
better. The real fact is, not that the world has outgrown the 
simple but exalted precepts of Christ, but that it has never 
reached them in their height and breadth, though it has mocked 
them in the excesses of the ascetic and fanatic. We have yet 
scarce attained to the practice of the simplest Christian rule. Ts 
love those who hate us, to love our neighbor as ourselves, espe- 
cially to be poor in spirit, are household phrases ; but our practical 
comprehension of them. is utterly inadeqnate, distorted, and dim : 
so that, lying far above the level of our lives, the Sermon on the 
Mount is to us like the pinnacle of the Alps to children in Swiss 
valleys, whose eyes are familiar with its shape, as something 
near at hand, but who never conceive of its inaccessible height, 
or of the everlasting purity into which it rises. The principles of 
Christianity are, I dare not say, eternal, for how do I know that ? 
but are, I do know, so clear, so pure, so lofty, that nineteen cen- 
turies of civilization still fall below its perfect standard. The 
reason, the heart, the sober judgment all admit the surpassing ex- 
cellence of the Christian test and principle; it is only the imper- 
fection of human nature that cannot yet reach it in life and con- 
duct. We have not outgrown the Christian measure, we have 
never reached it; and say what you will, the better impulse of 
the world, of the aspiring mind and soul of man, strives towards it 
still, though often in ways erratic and strange. All the isms 
of the day, wise or foolish, true or false, are efforts in the same 
direction. No community, no sect, no movement, no essay, 
whether in the matter of spiritualistic science, of radical theology, 
or of free-love, but starts with the aim and claim of something 
better and truer, and is good or bad as it reaches or falls below 
the severe criterion of Christianity, which in its simplicity of axiom 
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and precept still seems to embody whatever is true and final and 
good in them all. No one can measure the influence of Chris- 
tianity on the history of the world, because for centuries it has 
been itself that history; it is imbedded in the very structure of 
civilization ; and its influences have been woven into the texture 
of all progress and attainment. Those influences, too, have been 
exerted through these very forms and observances, the present 
worth of which I ask you now to criticize and discuss. Far from 
me, indeed, to deny the value there has been in the church. It 
has been the centre and spring of Christian invigoration and life. 
It has been the charged jar of religious inspiration, thrilling the 
souls of men and women and kindling the heart even of nations 
to a loftier glow of patriotism and virtue. To us its homely 
services are dear; warm with the memory of a mother’s com- 
panionship; poetic with the thought of those who, year in and 
year out, have gathered in its fold, and sweet with the breath of 
fragrant summer perfumes at its open windows. Its white steeple 
in our villages is, like the beacon-light to the mariner, a signal of 
safety, of reliance, of hope, a very index of the worth, the whole- 
some sense, the pure morals, the religious life it typifies; and I 
can conceive no sweeter sight to the eyes of him, who returns from 
wandering in less Christian lands, than the meeting-house, nest- 
ling in trees, overlooking from its belfry the clustering hamlet 
beneath it, and with its chimes ringing in the pure, holy, 
comforting influences of a New England Sabbath morning. 
In these simple temples, too, have been lifted pious voices 
and holy prayers, whose influence I do not forget. As some 
one has said, there is indeed poor preaching enough, but it all 
tells for good. ‘The modest pastor, conscious of his own weak- 
ness, rising above discouragements from without and from with- 
in, has led his flock as best he could, has said what tender and 
honest words he was able, and has left in the atmosphere that in- 
visible element, which, like leaven in the loaf, has wrought the 
wholesomeness of New England, has founded its schools, given it 
political independence, and made its domestic relations pure and 
sacred. 

But I do not dwell on all this, because the question is not what 
good has the church done or not done, but what and how much 
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more can it do of vital and inspiring work. Now and then, cer- 
tainly, its machinery has fallen into hands of some inspired proph- 
et, who from its desk has uttered words that have aroused 
whole communities. Channing and Parker gather mechanics, 
laborers, students, inquirers, men of ready and searching minds, 
and each by his single word sifts his preaching into the very fibre 
of their thought, if not of their daily conduct, making them liter- 
ally another kind of men. And so, in greater or less degree, does 
or may every clergyman become a real, vital, transforming agency 
in his day and generation. 

In short, as we all know, the sermon, the church organization, 
the regular services, do elevate, as everything that is good elevates ; 
but possibly not so directly nor so much as they should. The 
question still remains, how shall the ordinary preacher, aside from 
any personal and exceptional qualities of success in himself, best 
connect preaching with practice, and get actual results of improve- 
ment and increase ; what practically do to make his church a liv- 
ing, effective means for promoting religious growth, not in form 
and externals, but in life and spirit. It cannot be that his scope 
is, once a week, to furnish sermons, however eloquent or brilliant, 
for so many hundred dollars a year: but he must be, like Christ, 
like Paul, like all true disciples, a flowing source of vitalizing in- 
spiration, making his church like the bubbling spring, that keeps 
the grass green and the pastures sweet all round itself, wherever 
its vapors breathe or the night bears its dews. He must over- 
come, how I know not, the difficulties that beset him, from the in- 
difference, the annoyance, the stiff-necks of his flock; he must 
recognize the fact that the ordinary Sunday services grow ineffec- 
tual for good by routine and familiarity ; and may it not come to 
this, that, returning to the simple methods of his great prototype, 
he shall dream no more of parsonage and slippers, or fat salary, or 
spanking team, of an income of forty thousand dollars, or a royal 
farm, but make his labors as homely as life itself, and, if need be, 
sit upon the wharf, or walk in the market, or go into the halls of 
the money-changers, or teach by the roadside ; or, if I put all this 
too broadly, then, in better phrase, bring himself into closer re- 
lation with those whom he teaches, and infuse his religion into their 
very lives? One of the most useful ministers in our town is he 
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who adds to his routine of parish work the superintendence of the 
schools. The great preachers of the day edit newspapers and write 
books, and are, what is still better, foremost in all local growth, 
most potential as they most largely weave themselves into the 
web and woof of the world. But they are great preachers chiefly 
because they enlarge their work. The humblest clergyman may 
do as much in his sphere. It is not necessary that he be a giant 
in brain or voice ; the coral builds more than the elephant. Let 
therefore the Protestant minister emulate the Catholic priest in the 
immediate assimilation of the gospel, through his own personal ac- 
tivity, into the tone, the character, the affairs of the community 
he lives in, so that it shall see and feel God’s word as a live in- 
fluence continually, and not as an echo sounding Sunday mornings 
over the tops of pews in response to the more attractive glories of 
the choir. Let him and his society, as a religious body, and in the 
capacity of a church, not resemble those corporations in which the 
dividends are all for the few favored stockholders, but become, as 
Christ undoubtedly intended his church to be, the most democratic 
of public institutions, organized and carried on with a vigorous. 
purpose of promoting better morals, honester trade, sweeter so- 
ciety, and engaging in every good cause of local reform. If need 
be, let them go back to the Puritan meeting-house, as it once was 
in our own village of Hingham, with no pews but common benches, 
so that the masses shall feel free to fill them, not in set attendance 
upon a form of service, but like a town-meeting and as an inte- 
gral matter of practical, living Christianity, which incorporates into 
itself the relations of men to men, of the week’s work, of the 
town’s affairs. 

And to tell the whole truth, how many just such true Christian 
ministers there are, God bless them, in this and in many another 
conference! Cramped a little by slender means, and more by the 
sparse response in sympathy or in material aid from their people, 
their lives and labors are faithfully patterned upon the religion 
they profess. At the recent National Conference, at Saratoga, 
where, with the few usual exceptions which prove the rule, every- 
body was brilliant and fervid and kindling; where some denomi- 
national questions were argued with rare eloquence; where ora- 
tors spoke, unsurpassed in graceful persuasiveness or magnificent 
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declamation ; where elaborate thinkers searched the obscurest enig- 
mas of theology and science, the audience groping to follow,— you 
who were there remember that, one evening, at a sort of missionary 
meeting, there came forward a young man, slender and tall, and as 
lank as Abraham Lincoln. His straight hair ran down behind his 
ears to the collar of his coat. He rambled in his speech, as if he 
were timid before that cultivated assembly, and stumbled over the 
minutes which at first he held in his hands. But his voice some- 
how was of that sympathetic human sort that you couldn’t help list- 
ening to it; his eyes were so honest and soulful and saintly that you 
couldn’t look away from them ; and as he narrated in a homely way 
his labors among obscure men in obscure places, his preaching in 
barns and taverns and court-houses and school-rooms in that Egypt 
which is the Nazareth of his State, going about doing good, liter- 
ally following in the steps of the Saviour, with scarce other com- 
pensation than his own sense of doing the Master’s work, — so 
worn with his labors that he was almost too ill to be at Saratoga, 
— the heart of every man and woman in that audience went out 
to him and loved him, and more than one cheek was wet with 
tears. Human nature, which loves warm existences and generous 
deeds, and wearies of philosophy and talk, seemed to assert itself 
with a glad sense of relief; and this genuine Christian warrior and 
holy pilgrim became, from that hour, the very hero of that great 
conference, though himself all the time utterly simple, unaffected, 
and unconscious: and as I looked at his pale face, and listened to 
the sweet Methodistical appeal of his voice, which rose into the 
eloquence of truth, when he threw his notes aside and uttered his 
soul in the freedom of his own quaint, natural, exhortatory style, 
like a bird singing in its native forest; and as I thought of the 
Jim Bludsos, the rough natures, the hungry souls, whom no 
white choker or clerical pedant could have touched, but to whom 
he had brought a gleam of the higher light and life, and in whom 
he had implanted the springing seeds of Christian charity and 
culture, of the homes he had blessed and the hearts he had 
lightened, —then and there it was that walking on the plains 
of Judea, healing the sick, blessing little children, feeding the 


poor, and comforting the sinning and the sorrowing, I saw with 
8 
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my own eyes, once more upon the earth, a living disciple of the 
blessed Jesus of Nazareth. 

Such a spirit and such a life, adapting themselves of course to 
every variety of circumstance and society, are what, if there is 
any worth in Christianity, the Christian Unitarian body wants to- 
day ; for such were the life and spirit of Jesus Christ, its founder. 
Say what you will of its intellectual predilections, its chill and 
reserve, its impatience of anything less than the purest reason, it 
has a heart; and the living men and women who compose it are 
crying to you, clergy and leaders, for warmth, for inspiration, for 
example, for deeds, not in the stead of ideas, but as the quick 
outgrowth of ideas,—for religion more than theology. If you meet 
that need, if you cultivate that heart, if you kindle that warmth, 
if you convert these slumbering congregations into life so that 
each soul you inspire shall become itself an inspiration throughout 
the whole range of its touch with other souls, then you make your 
church a flame of pure and living fire ; if you do anything less, 
you are only generating thin vapors of speculation that will fade 
apace, and leave behind but a residuum of dead and soulless 


ashes. Joun D. Lona. 
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HYMNS. 


On a bleak New England hill-side, though sweetly environed 
by mountain and lake, stands a time-honored parsonage, once hal 
lowed by the presence of one endeared to his flock and to the scat- , 
tered schools in that sequestered region as a sort of Oberlin. 
Since his day it would be memorable, if for nothing else, for the 
charming illustration which its morning worship has long afforded 
of one of the sweetest lines in a well known hymn of Doddridge. 

One pastor came and went, but the glad voices of the group of 
children, joining with their parents in the punctual hymn, seem 
still to echo on the morning air. Another pastor is now there, but, 
by a sort of apostolic succession, this gift of song has descended 
upon this second company of parents and children. And so there 
are those to whom the staid old parsonage, when its windows come 
in sight, will always seem to sparkle with that jubilant outburst, — 


“ And infant voices shall proclaim 
Their early blessings on his name.” 


Ah! would that all knew what a potent element in the religious 
training of the young is the hymn-book. Such a hymn-book we 
lately took into our hands. Fifty years nearly have passed since 
the child’s name was printed in it, that he might better realize his 
right of possession. Some quaint associations connect themselves 
with it. 

‘* Rest, eternal, sacred, sure,” were titles transferred to an 
aged worshiper and her three daughters, whose pew came within 
the purview of the child’s roving eyes. And now they have all 
entered into that rest! 

Without any musical capacity, this child surely got hold of the 
best that any adult worshiper gets hold of, through attending 
church, by means of that well-thumbed hymn-book. On Sunday 
afternoons, in a sort of dreamy, mystical quietude (“‘ whether in 
the body or out of the body, I cannot tell’’), the religious senti- 
ment was nurtured by that hymn-book, as the child followed min- 
ister and choir, better than in any other way. And even now, 
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how the blind organist re-appears, and sainted voices once more 
well forth the mellowed sweetness of old “ Surrey ’’ whenever he 
recalls those lines, — 


“No more fatigue, no more distress, 
Nor sin nor death shall reach the place ; 
No groans to mingle with the songs 
Which warble from immortal tongues.” 

As soon as your child is able to spell out any words, give him a 
hymn-book, and encourage him to follow this part of the service. 
Don’t turn him off to the cold mercies of the Sunday-school, 
instead. Excellent as such a school may be, it will not do half 
its work for him if he have not first worshiped with his parents. 
Among all the twaddle that our wise modern times abound in, 
none is more absurd than the idea that the sermon and prayers 
and hymns, being chiefly for grown-up people, are all lost upon the 
child, and that he might as well be almost anywhere else as to 
be “in meeting.’’ And so people would have us “ come down”’ 
to the child. Well, carry the idea out. Does the child understand 
everything that is said at home? Suppose, then, when guests are 
with you, you choose your topics always with reference to the 
child, use words of one syllable, and be sure that he understands 
every sentence. It would be an edifying piece of work, would it 
not? You know that in social life your child is educated by 
these influences that he reaches after —by these thoughts that 
he cannot understand, but which put him upon aspiring to be 
worthy of such intellectual companionship some day. And why 
otherwise in church? Beginning with the hymn-book, and with 
the fascinating story of the parables and miracles of Jesus, as he 
hears them from the lips of a minister whom he has learned to 
love, he will go on, until, like one who begins to understand a for- 
eign language, a sense seems to peep out here and there even 
from the very sermon —for which he has always cherished a 
due awe for the very reason that he saw that wiser and older 
people were understanding it. 

Oh, the dear old family pew! What better earthly reflection 
of heaven than those hallowed forms, as we recall them, that sat 
down with us there! And then the communion service (take 
your children with you there), with its impressive emblems, 
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quickly understood by the child, and its simple hymn rising with- 
out aid of any instrument from the hearts of subdued and thought- 
ful worshipers ! 

How hymns, once read by certain persons, perpetually recall 
them! He who can remember R. W. Emerson, as he read these 
lines, will always carry their music in his soul: — 


** Man’s wisdom is to seek 
His strength in God alone, 
And even an angel would be weak 
Who trusted in his own.” 


Who that recollects how James Walker read such a stanza as 
this, can ever see it without seeming to feel that rich, deep voice 
vibrating through it ? 

“From Thee, the overflowing Spring, 
Our souls shall drink a full supply, 


While such as trust their native strength 
Shall melt away, and droop and die.” 


The drooping and dying became a fearful experience, as thus 


prophesied from such lips. 

Indelibly associated with that lyric saint, Henry Ware, Jr., is a 
hymn which he often read in the old college chapel. His spiritual 
glow was divinely intense when he came to these stanzas : — 


“ But let the creatures fall around, — 
Let death consign us to the ground, — 
Let the last general flame arise, 

And melt the arches of the skies. 


Calm as the Summer’s ocean, we 
Can all the wreck of Nature see, 
While grace secures us ap abode, 
Unshaken as the throne of God.” 


Or had you ever found yourself in the house of God, while be- 
set withsharp solicitude about some dear, absent friend, would it 
much matter what else was said when the silence had been broken 
by some sweet, clear voice in these words of Cowper : — 

“ Sometimes a light surprises 
The Christian while he sings ; 


It is the Lord, who rises 
With healing in his wings. 
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“ Set free from present sorrow, 
We cheerfully can say, 
E’en let the unknown morrow 
Bring with it what it may. 


“It can bring with it nothing 
But he will bear us through ; 
Who gives the lilies clothing 
Will clothe his people too.” 


We remember, nearly thirty years ago, hearing Dr. Furness 
attempt to describe the solemn hush which came over the audience 
as Channing, sinking his voice almost to a whisper, read the last 
line of the following stanza : — 


“ Vain are the charms, and faint the rays, 
The brightest creatures boast, 
And all their grandeur and their praise 
Is, in Thy presence, lost.” 


We had a friend, of whom we might almost say that hymns were 
the very breath of her being. What though her own soul went to 
heaven from the delirium of fever, so long as we could remember 
the choking utterance with which, long years before, she had re- 
peated these cherished lines of Doddridge : — 


“When Death o’er Nature shall prevail, 
And all its powers of language fail, 
Joy through my swimming eyes shall break, 
And mean the thanks I cannot speak.” 


So, too, when a revered patriarch died, with his household 
around him, how these lines in Mr. Norton’s hymn became trans- 
figured, as they heard him say, “That hymn has been on my 
tongue innumerable times ;’’ and as, almost with his latest breath, 
he recited the verse, — 


“Thy mercy bids all nature bloom, 
The sun shines bright and man is gay ; 
Thine equal mercy spreads the gloom 
That darkens o’er his little day,”— 


repeating with pathetic emphasis at its close, “ Thine equal 
mercy.” ‘ 
Consider, too, how the music of the hymn soars above all the 
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narrow theological enclosures of systems and creeds! We re- 
member, more than thirty years since, after worshiping one Sun- 
day afternoon in York Minster, how the upborne voices from a 
Methodist chapel in the evening, floating into the contiguous inn, 
as they joined in the jubilant tune “ Devizes,” brought back to 
the young exile the New England fireside, as not all the pomp of 
the Cathedral ritual could do. 

In Dr. Martineau’s beautiful hymn-book (which demands a 

more extended notice when the edition, accompanied by tunes, 
shall appear), so hushed is the discord of jarring creeds in the 
poetic sentiment which finds utterance from lyrists of varying ' 
sects and climes and centuries, that we almost say, as we scan 
the book: * ‘‘ How hear we every man in our own tongue, where- 
in we were born,” — the dear spiritual breath of our own expe- 
rience ? 
Had Dr. Martineau’s first edition of his hymn-book, published 
thirty-five years ago, been more widely known in our country, it 
might have saved, one would think, the compilation of several less 
valuable collections here. When we find Dr. Martineau leaving 
out of his latest edition some two hundred hymns that appeared in 
his former volume, we know that we must miss some of these, 
since a man of such chastened taste as he could at no time have 
given circulation to a worthless hymn. 

Among the hymns which are left to sleep with the earlier 
edition are “The morning flowers display their sweets,’’ by S. 
Wesley, where the exquisite transition appears, — 


“ So blooms the human face divine, 
When youth its pride of beauty shows ; 
Fairer than spring the colors shine, 
And sweeter than the virgin rose.” 


Then, too, we miss in the new volume that stirring drum-beat 
of Watts, so seldom found now in our collections, — 


“ My God, my King, thy various praise 
Shall fill the remnant of my days.” 


* Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Collected and edited by James Mar- 
tineau, LL.D. London: Longmans, Green, Reader, & Dyer. 1874. 
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So, too, Newton’s hymn, — 


“In vain our fancy strives to paint 
The moment after death,” 


and Watts’ hymn, — 
“My dear Redeemer and my Lord,” 


together with Montgomery’s exquisite Communion Hymn, — 


“ According to thy gracious word,” 


all fail to reappear in Dr. Martineau’s second edition. 

He has, however, inserted ten more of Montgomery’s hymns in 
this edition than are contained in the former. 

In fact, one hymn in every twelve in the new volume is from 
the pen of James Montgomery. We are glad to find that forty- 
nine hymns from Watts are retained in this edition. Perhaps Dr. 
Martineau might not think William C. Bryant extravagant in say- 
ing that, ‘On the whole, I really think, taking all that he has 
written together, none of our writers of hymns have equalled 
Watts in spontaneous poetic fervor.”’ 

But why is it that these lines of Watts, in the hymn-book of 
Drs. Frothingham and Lunt, are not often seen ? 


“Lord, when I quit this earthly stage, 
Where shall I fly but to thy breast ? 
For I have sought no other home, 
For I have learned no other rest. 


“T cannot live contented here 
Without some glimpses of thy face, 
And heaven, without thy presence there, 
Would be a dark and tiresome place. 


“When earthly cares engross the day, 
And hold my thoughts aside from thee, 
The shining hours of cheerful light 
Are long and tedious years to me. 


“ And if no evening visit ’s paid 
Between my Saviour and my soul, 
How dull the night! how sad the shade! 
How mournfully the minutes roll! ” 


There are about three hundred and fifty hymns in Dr. Marti- 
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neau’s new volume which the earlier edition did not contain. 
Among them are hymns by Faber, Bonar, Gill, Lyte, &c., and 
several of our American authors, most of which have been writ- 
ten since the compilation of 1840 appeared. 

Dr. Martineau has also threaded the dim aisles of the seven- 
teenth century in search of treasures for this latest volume, bring- 
ing to light hymns by Norris, Frank, and Baxter, and giving us 
eight hymns by the inimitable Henry Vaughan. 

A careful examination revealed to us, a little while since, the 
fact that a vastly smaller proportion of hymns, which no minister 
ever uses, are contained in Dr. Martineau’s new volume than in 
one of our cherished and long familiar American collections. 

We consider that Dr. Martineau has succeeded in what most 
other persons might have shrunk from undertaking, the producing 
a volume which may well claim to displace his first edition. 

One feature which we trace in comparing the two volumes is the 
growing disposition of the times to speak more cheerily of death. 
Witness this stanza from Faber : — 


“ How pleasant are thy paths, O death! 
E’en children, after play, 
Lie down without the least alarm, 
And sleep in thy maternal arm 
Their little life away.” 


See, too, these lines, translated from Sachse : — 


“ Here, in an inn, a stranger dwelt; 
Here joy and grief by turns he felt ; 
Poor dwelling, now we close thy door, — 
The sojourner returns no more! 


“ Now of a lasting home possessed, 
He goes to seek a deeper rest; 
Then open to us gates of peace, 
And let the pilgrim’s journey cease! 


But among all the hymns on whose melody a dying Christian 
might gladly breathe out his soul, we can scarce find one more 
comforting than by going back to the hymn, by Richard Baxter, 
first made known to us in the choice collection by Dr. Hedge and 
Bishop Huntington, but not found in Dr. Martineau’s volume, the 
first and fourth stanzas of which we append : — 

9 
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“ Christ leads me through no darker rooms 
Than he went through before ; 
He that into God’s kingdom comes 
Must enter by this door. 


“ My knowledge of that life is small, — 
The eye of faith is dim, — 

But ’tis enough that Christ knows all, 
And I shall be with him!” 


This hymn of Baxter, as given in Roundell Palmer’s collection, 
begins, — 
“ Now it belongs not to my care 
Whether I die or live ! 


To love and serve Thee is my share, 
And that Thy grace must give. 


“If death shall bruise this springing seed 
Before it come to fruit, 
The will with Thee goes for the deed, — 
Thy life was in the root.” 


And so we leave our subject. 


Hymns for the child when first he would know the alphabet of 
sacred things. Remembered hymns to cheer the busy man in his 
toil, and to sweeten the night-watches for the invalid! And 
hymns for the dying Christian, when his spiritual instinct yearns 
for those immortal fields in which he shall be a child again, hav- 
ing all a child’s liberty, pervaded with the spiritual experience of 
the ripened saint ! 


W. O. Waite. 
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MORAL DISTINCTIONS NOT SUFFICIENTLY RE- 
GARDED IN SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 


A SERMON.* BY REV. JAMES WALKER, D.D. 


“He that walketh with wise men shall be wise; but a companion of 
fools shall be destroyed.” — PROVERBS xiii. 20. 

Tat “aman may be known by the company he keeps,’’ has 
passed into a proverb among all nations, — thus attesting what 
has been the universal experience. The fact would seem to be, 
that a man’s associates either find him, or make him, like them- 
selves. An acute but severe critic of manners, who was too often 
led by his disposition and circumstances to sink the philosopher in 
the satirist, has said, “‘ Nothing is so contagious as example. 
Never was there any considerable good or ill action that hath not 
produced its like. We imitate good ones through emulation ; and 
bad ones through that malignity in our nature which shame con- 
ceals and example sets at liberty.’’ 

This being the case, or anything like it, all, I think, must agree 
that moral distinctions are not sufficiently cared for in social inter- 
course. In forming our intimacies we are sometimes determined 
by the mere accident of being thrown together; sometimes by a 
view to connections and social position; sometimes by the fascina- 
tion of what are called companionable qualities ; seldom, I fear, 
by thoughtful and serious regard to the influence they are likely 
to have on character. We forget that other attractions, of what- 
soever nature, instead of compensating for moral unfitness in a 
companion, only have the effect to make such unfitness the more 
to be dreaded. 

Let me introduce what I have to say on the importance of pay- 





* A few weeks before his death, Dr. Walker placed in the hands of a 
friend such of his sermons as he had not destroyed, and with some hesi- 
tation consented to allow a very few of them to be printed in our Re- 
view, provided that we, on reading them, should think them “above the 
average” of the sermons printed in our columns. We are very happy 
to give below one of these sermons, which treats of a grave and difficult 
subject. It was first preached in the College Chapel. — Ens. 
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ing more regard to moral distinctions, in the choice of friends, by 
a few remarks on what are called, by way of distinction, com- 
panionable qualities, and on the early manifestation of a free, socia- 
ble, confiding turn of mind. Most parents hail the latter, I be- 
lieve, as the best of prognostics: and in some respects, perhaps, 
it is. It certainly makes the child more interesting as a child and 
more easily governed ; it often passes for precocity of talent ; at 
any rate, men are willing to construe it into evidence of the facil- 
ity with which he will make his way in the world. The father is 
proud of such a son; the mother idolizes him. If from any cause 
he is brought into comparison with a reserved, awkward, and un- 
yielding boy in the neighborhood, they are ready enough to felici- 
tate themselves, and others are ready enough to congratulate 
them, on the difference. And yet I believe I keep within bounds 
when I say, that, of the two, there is more than an even chance 
that the reserved, awkward, and unyielding boy, as he grows up, 
will give his parents less occasion for anxiety and mortification, 
and become in the end the wiser and better man. The reason is, 
that if a child from natural facility of disposition is easily won 
over to good courses, he is also, from the same cause, liable at 
any time to be easily seduced from these good courses into bad 
ones. On the contrary, where a child, from rigor or stubborn- 
ness of temper, is peculiarly hard to subdue and manage, there is 
this hope for a compensation: if by early training, or the experi- 
ence of life, or a wise foresight of consequences, he is once set 
right, he is almost sure to keep so. 

It is not enough considered, that, in the present constitution of 
society, men are not in so much danger from want of good dis- 
positions, as from want of firmness and steadiness of purpose. 
Hence it is that gentle and affectionate minds, more perhaps than 
any others, stand in need of solid principle, and fixed habits of 
virtue and piety, as a safeguard against the lures and fascinations 
of the world. A man of a cold, hard, and ungenial nature is 
comparatively safe so far as the temptations of society go: partly 
because of this very impracticableness of his nature ; and partly 
because his companionship is not likely to be desired or sought 
even by the bad; he will be left to himself. The corrupters of 
innocence in social intercourse single out for their prey men of 
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companionable qualities. Through his companionable qualities the 
victim is approached ; and by his companionable qualities he is 
betrayed. 

Let me not be misunderstood. Companionable qualities are not 
objected to as such. When they spring from genuine goodness of 
heart, and are the ornament of an upright life, they are as re- 
spectable as they are amiable ; and it would be well if Christians 
and all good men cultivated them more than they do. If we would 
make virtue and religion to be loved, we must make ourselves to be 
loved for our virtue and religion; which would be done if we were 
faithful to carry the gentleness and charity of the gospel into our 
manners as well as into our morals. Nevertheless, we insist that 
companionable qualities, when they have no better source than a 
sociable disposition, or worse still, an easy temper and loose prin- 
ciples, are full of danger to their possessor, and full of danger to 
the community ; especially where, from any cause, but little regard 
is paid to moral distinctions in social intercourse. We also say, 
that in such a state of society the danger will be most imminent 
to those whom we should naturally be most anxious to save, —I 
mean persons of a loving and yielding turn of mind. 

And this brings me back again to the position taken in the be- 
ginning of this discourse. The reason why companionable quali- 
ties are attended with so much danger is, that society itself is at- 
tended with so much danger; and the reason why society itself is 
attended with so much danger is, that social intercourse is not 
more under the control of moral principles, moral rules, and moral 
sanctions. 

My argument does not make it necessary to exaggerate the evils 
and dangers of modern society. I am willing to suppose that there 
have been times when society was much less pure than it is now ; 
and again, that there are places where it is much less pure than 
it is here: but it does not follow that there are no evils or dangers 
now and here. On the contrary, it is easy to see that there may 
be stages in the progressive improvement of society where the 
improvement itself will have the effect, not to lessen, but to in- 
crease the danger, so far as good men are concerned. In a com- 
munity where vice abounds, where the public manners are noto- 
riously and grossly corrupt, good men are put on their guard. 
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Good men will not be injured by such society, for they will have 
nothing to do with it. A broad line of demarkation is drawn be- 
tween what is expected from good men, and what is expected from 
bad men; so that the example of the latter has no effect on the 
former except to admonish and to warn. But let the work of re- 
finement and reform go on in general society until vice itself is 
constrained to wear a decent exterior, until an air of decorum and 
respectability is thrown over all public meetings and amusements, 
and one consequence will be, that the distinction between Chris- 
tians and the world will not be so clearly seen, or so carefully ob- 
served, as before. The standard of the world, from the very fact 
that it is brought nearer to the standard of the gospel, will be 
more frequently confounded with it; Christians will feel at liberty 
to do whatever the world does, and the danger is, that they will 
come at length to do it from the same principles. 

Besides, are we sure that we have not formed too favorable an 
opinion of the moral condition of general society, — of that gen- 
eral society in the midst of which we are now living, and to the 
influence of which we are daily and hourly exposed? We should 
remember that, in pronouncing on the character of public opinion 
and public sentiment, we are very likely to be affected and deter- 
mined ourselves, not a little, by the fact that we share in that 
very public opinion and public sentiment which we are called upon 
to judge. I have no doubt that virtue, in general, is esteemed 
even by the world, or that, other things being equal, a man of in- 
tegrity will be preferred on account of his integrity. But this is 
not enough. It shows that the multitude see, and are willing to 
acknowledge, the dignity and worth of an upright course ; but it 
does not prove them to have that abhorrence for sin which it is the 
purpose and the tendency of the gospel to plant in all minds. If 
they had this settled and rooted abhorrence for sin which marks 
the Christian, and without which a man cannot be a Christian, 
they would not only prefer virtue to vice, “ other things being 
equal,” but they would do so whether other things were equal or 
not; they would knowingly keep no terms with vice however 
recommended or glossed over by interest or worldly favor, or 
refined and elegant manners. 

Now I ask whether general society, even as it exists amongst 
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us, will bear this test. Is it not incontestable that very unscru- 
pulous and very dangerous men, if they happen to be men of tal- 
ents, or men of fashion, or men of peculiarly engaging manners, 
find but little difficulty in insinuating themselves into what is 
called good society, — nay, are often among those who are most 
courted and caressed ? Some vices, I know, are understood to put 
one under the social ban ; but it is because they offend, not merely 
against morality and religion, but against taste, against good-breed- 
ing, against certain conventions of the world. To be convinced of 
this it is only necessary to observe that the same, or even a much 
larger amount of acknowledged criminality, manifested under 
other forms, is not found to be attended with the same result. 
The mischiefs of this state of things are felt by all; but especially 
by those who are growing up in what are generally accounted the 
most favored walks of life. On entering into society they see 
men of known profligacy mingling in the best circles, and with 
the best people; if not indeed on terms of entire sympathy and 
confidence, at least on those of the utmost possible outward re- 
spect and courtesy. ‘They see all this, and they see it every day; 
and it is by such flagrant inconsistencies in those they look up to 
for guidance, more perhaps than by any other one cause, that 
their own principles and their own faith are undermined. And 
besides, being thus encouraged and countenanced in associating 
with dissipated and profligate men in what is called good society, 
they will be apt to construe it into liberty to associate with them 
anywhere. At any rate the intimacy is begun. As society is 
constituted at present, corrupting intimacies are not unfrequently 
begun amidst all the decencies of life, and, it may be, in the pres- 
ence and under the countenance and sanction of parents and 
virtuous friends, which are afterwards renewed and consummated, 
and this, too, by an easy, natural, and almost necessary gradation, 
amidst scenes of excess, — perhaps in the haunts of ignominy and 
crime. 

If one should propose a reform in this respect, I am aware of 
the difficulties and objections that would stand in his way. 

Some would affirm it to be impracticable in the nature of things. 
They would reason thus: “ The circle in which a man visits and 
moves is made for him, and not by him; at any rate, it is not, and 
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cannot be, determined by moral considerations alone. Something 
depends on education; something on family connections or mere 
vicinity ; something on similarity in tastes and pursuits; some- 
thing also on equality or approximation in wealth and standing. 
A poor man, or a man having a bare competency, if he is as virtuous 
and industrious, is just as respectable as a rich man; but it is 
plain that he cannot afford to pitch his style of living, or his style 
of hospitality, on the same scale of expense. It is better for both, 
therefore, that they should visit in different circles.’ Perhaps it 
is; but what then? Iam not recommending an amalgamation of 
the different classes in society. I suppose that such an amalgama- 
tion would neither be practicable nor desirable in the existing 
state of things. All I contend for is, that in every class open and 
gross immorality of any kind should exclude a man from reputable 
company. Will any one say that this is impracticable? Leta 
man, through untoward events, but not by any fault or neglect of 
his own, be reduced in his circumstances; let a man become 
generally odious, not in consequence of any immorality, but be- 
cause, perhaps, he has embraced the unpopular side in politics or 
religion; let a man omit some trifling formality which is con- 
strued into a vulgarity, or a personal affront, — and people do not 
appear to find much difficulty in dropping the acquaintance. If, 
then, it is so easy a thing to drop a man’s acquaintance for other 
reasons, and for no reason,—from mere prejudice, from mere 
caprice, — will it still be pretended that it cannot be done at the 
command of duty and religion ? 

Again, it may be objected, that, if you banish a man from gen- 
eral society for his immoralities, you will drive him to despair, 
and so destroy the only remaining hope of his reformation. 
What! are you going to keep society corrupt in the vain expec- 
tation that a corrupt state of society will help to reform its corrupt 
members? Besides, I grant that we should have compassion on 
the guilty ; but I also hold that we should have compassion on the 
innocent too. Would you, therefore, allow a bad man to continue 
in good society, when the chances are a thousand to one that he 
will make others as bad as himself, and not more than one to a 
thousand that he himself will be reclaimed? Moreover, this rea- 
soning is fallacious throughout. By expelling a dissipated and 
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profligate man from good society, instead of destroying all hope of 
his recovery, you do in fact resort to the only remaining means of 
reforming one, over whom a fear of God, and a sense of charac- 
ter, and the upbraidings of conscience have lost their power. 
What cares he for principle, or God, or an hereafter? Nothing, 
therefore, is so likely to encourage and embolden him to go on in 
his guilty course, as the belief that he will be allowed to do so 
without the forfeiture of the only thing he does care for, his repu- 
table standing in the world. On the other hand, nothing is so 
likely to arrest him in these courses, and bring him to serious re- 
flection, as the stern and determined threat of absolute exclusion 
from good society, if he persists. 

Another objection will also be made which has stronger claims 
on our sympathy and respect. We shall be told that the innocent 
as well as the guilty will suffer,—the guilty man’s friends and 
connections, who will probably feel the indignity more than he 
does himself. God forbid that we should needlessly add to the 
pain of those who are thus connected. But we must remember 
that the highest form of friendship does not consist in blindly fall- 
ing in with the feelings of those whom we would serve, but in con- 
sulting what will be for their real and permanent good. If, there- 
fore, the course here recommended has been shown to be not only 
indispensable to public morals, but more likely than any other to 
reclaim the offender, it is clearly.not more a dictate of justice to 
the community, than of Christian charity to the parties more im- 
mediately concerned. Consider, also, how much is asked, when 
a good man is called upon to open his doors to persons without 
virtue and without principle. Unless the social circle is presided 
over by a spirit which will rebuke and frown away immorality, 
whatever fashionable names and disguises it may wear, unless 
your sons and daughters can meet together without being in 
danger of having their faith disturbed by the jeers of the infidel, 
or their purity sullied by the breath of the libertine, neither they 
nor you are safe in the most innocent enjoyments and recreations. 
Parents at least should take a deep interest in this subject, if they 
do not wish to see the virtue, which they have reared under the 
best domestic discipline, blighted and corrupted before their eyes 


by the temptations to which their children are almost necessarily 
10 
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exposed in general society, — a society which they cannot escape 
except by going out of the world, and which they cannot partake 
of without endangering the loss of what is of more value than a 
thousand worlds. 

I have failed altogether in my purpose in this discourse if I 
have not done something to increase your distrust of mere com- 
panionable qualities, when not under the control of moral and re- 
ligious principle ; and also of the moral character and moral influ- 
ence of general society, as at present constituted. Still you may 
ask, ‘‘ If I associate with persons worse than myself, how can it 
be made out to be more probable that they will drag me down to 
their level, than that I shall lift them up to mine?’’? The answer 
to this question, I hardly need say, depends, in no small measure, 
on the reason or motive which induces the association. If you 
mix with the world, not for purposes of pleasure or self-advantage, 
if you resort to society, not for society as an end, but as a 
means to a higher end, the improvement of society itself, you do 
but take up the heavenly mission which Christ began. For not 
being able to make this distinction, through the hollowness and 
corruption of their own hearts, the Pharisees thought it to be a 
just ground of accusation against our Lord, that he was willing to 
be accounted the friend of publicans and sinners. Let the same 
mind be in you that was also in Christ Jesus, and we cannot 
doubt that the spirit which inspires you will preserve you wher- 
ever you may go. It is of such persons that our Lord has said, 
*“* Behold, I give unto you power to tread on serpents and scorpi- 
ons, and over all the power of the enemy; and nothing shall by 
any means harm you.” Very far am I, therefore, from denying 
that we may do good in society, as well as incur danger and evil. 
Even in common friendships frequent occasions will present them- 
selves for mutual service, for mutual counsel and admonition. Let 
me impress upon you this duty. Perhaps there is not one among 
you all who has not at this moment companions on whom he can 
confer an infinite blessing. If there is a weak place in their 
characters, if to your knowledge they are contemplating a guilty 
purpose, if they are on the brink of entering into dangerous con- 
nections, by a timely, affectionate, and earnest remonstrance you 
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may save them from ruin. Remember, we shall all be held re- 
sponsible, not only for the evil which we do ourselves, but for the 
evil which we might prevent others from doing: it is not enough 
that we stand ; we must endeavor to hold up our friend. 

Very different from this, however, is the ordinary commerce 
of society ; and hence its danger. If we mix with the world for 
the pleasure it affords, we shall be likely to be among the first to 
be reconciled to the freedom and laxity it allows. The world is 
not brought up to us; but we sink down to the world; the drop 
becomes of the consistence and color of the ocean into which it 
falls ; the ocean itself remains unchanged. In the words of an 
old writer, “‘ Though the well-disposed will remain some good 
space without corruption, yet time, I know not how, worketh a 
wound in him. Which weakness of ours considered, and easiness 
of nature, apt to be deceived, looked: into, they do best provide 
for themselves that separate themselves, as far as they can from 
the bad, and draw as nigh to the good, as by any possibility they 
can attain to.’ ‘‘ He that walketh with wise men shall be wise ; 


but a companion of fools shall be destroyed.” 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


DR, WALKER AS A PREACHER. 


THE tributes to the memory of Dr. Walker which have come to 
our notice coincide in a remarkable degree in their statement of the 
leading elements of his character. Some degree of divergence in 
estimating these qualities may, of course, be observed, and perhaps 
some difference of judgment indicated as to the relative rank of 
one or two of his characteristic virtues; but his nature was too 
transparent and too strong to leave any room for doubt as to what 
his mental and moral characteristics were. His personality was 
so consistent and so large as to make essentially the same impres- 
sion upon all who came in contact with it. All who have written of 
his character have been under the same necessity to speak of his 
practical wisdom, and his unaffected simplicity; of the keenness 
of his discrimination, and the gentle kindliness of his spirit; of 
the caution and conservatism of his temperament, and the gener- 
ous liberality of his sympathies; of the boldness and freedom of 
his thought, and the childlike devoutness of his religious trust. 
All speak of his humility, his geniality, his strong sense, his “ all- 
sideness,’’ his balanced judgment, his aptness in counsel. When 
we are told that his last years were occupied in considering the 
question, ‘¢ What things in religion will always abide?” we can 
not help feeling that nothing could be so interesting concerning 
him as what he has left on record as the results of these investi- 
gations. 

We have before us several discourses concerning Dr. Walker, 
which have not been, save in small part, published in any of our 
denominational journals. The facts of his life have been already 
sufficiently dwelt on in this review, and, for the reason stated 
above, it would hardly be profitable to quote here from these dis- 
courses passages, however admirable, in further illustration of his 
general character. It would be but to repeat in other forms what 
has been already said. But there is one particular in which it 
seems worth while to add further testimony, We have been much 
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impressed in reading the yarious memorials of Dr. Walker by the 
portrayal of him as the preacher. It is plain that he left upon all 
a very distinct and positive impression of power in the pulpit, 
which each is interested to describe and analyze. There is so 
much that is impressive and valuable in these descriptions, that, at 
the risk of some repetition, we are tempted to reproduce a few of 
them, choosing such, for the most part, as can hardly have met 
the eye of the larger part of our readers. The young minister 
cannot easily find a more valuable study in preaching. 

In the Harvard Church, Charlestown, Rev. Dr. Newell con- 
ducted a memorial service, and letters were read from Rev. 
Dr. G. E. Ellis, who succeeded Dr. Walker as minister of that 
parish, and Rev. Dr. Osgood, who grew up under him in it. The 
following is from Dr. Newell’s sermon : — 


“It will always be one of the distinctions of this society, and one of 
its happiest reminiscences, that, for twenty-one years, James Walker was 
its beloved and admired pastor, drawing to his ministrations a continu- 
ally increasing congregation of earnest men and women, inspired by his 


impressive and powerful preaching and zealous in the cause which he so 
eloquently vindicated and enforced. His name was one of the names 
that were oftenest on the lips of men of the liberal faith, He shared 
with Dr. Channing and Henry Ware the admiration and respect of the 
Unitarian community. His career began at the commencement of the 
religious controversy which shook our congregations fifty or sixty years 
ago, and he took part in it with characteristic energy ; and both in the 
pulpit and through the press, as the strong preacher — the Boanerges, 
as we sometimes called him — of Charlestown, and as editor of the lead- 
ing periodical of our denomination, he did faithful and highly appreciated 
service to the great truths which he held dear.” 

“ And here I may remark, that the light in which he appeared at the 
outset of his career, at least to the public eye, was different from that in 
which his after life has shown him. As those of us who were outside of 
his parish first knew him, he seemed to be the stern, defiant, sharp- 
spoken, uncompromising assailant of error, striving to crush with sledge- 
hammer blows the old orthodoxy. A man, he was thought —and his 
personal appearance and manner in the pulpit confirmed the idea — of 
stalwart strength and nerve, who would feel and would show no tender- 
ness to false opinions or their defenders : a bold champion, who would 
ride out to the front and singly challenge the embattled host. 

“ But with the gradual subsidence of the Trinitarian controversy, and 
afterwards ‘in the still atmosphere’ of college duties and studies, and of 
academic life, away from the gusts of sectarian strife, Dr. Walker passed 
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into a position best suited to his disposition and tastes. In the greater 
part of his parish ministry, and through the whole of his career at Cam- 
bridge, abstaining from controversial themes, he gave his strength to the 
fundamental truths, the great ethical principles, the great spiritual reali- 
ties of the Christian faith, shining through all sects and creeds. What 
he aimed at was the heart and the life.” 

“ As a college professor and officer in the college. government, and as 
President of the University, his services were held in the highest esti- 
mation, and his popularity and his influence never waned. It was as one 
of the Areachers of the University, however, that he was most widely 
known and honored. It is no injustice to others to say, that no one who 
has ever filled that most difficult office to an audience so peculiarly con. 
stituted, and requiring a special kind of treatment and address, has sur- 
passed, if equaled, Dr. Walker in the impression which he produced on 
his hearers. He indulged in no flowers of rhetoric, in no flights of fancy 
or poetical images and diction, like his friend and classmate, Greenwood ; 
these, however pleasing and admirable they may be in their place, and in 
those who know howto use them best, were not in his vein, and not 
suited to his purposes. He was the Demosthenes, and not the Cicero, 
among our pulpit orators. He addressed himself directly to the reason 
and the conscience with a vigor of thought and terseness and force of 
expression that carried all before it. His gifts of voice, manner, and 
look, his commanding person, his classic features, his aspect of mingled 
dignity and repose, gave double force to his lucid and telling words. He 
spoke as one having authority. We listened as to one who had a right 
to command our assent; and having been already convinced by the force 
of his logic, and the eminent wisdom, good sense, and judicial modera- 
ation and discrimination which characterized all that he said, we were 
borne away captive by the deep earnestness, solemnity, and pathos with 
which he closed his pulpit appeals. And what always adds so much 
weight to the utterance of a public speaker, was the impression which he 
gave, not only of mental and moral strength, but of reserved Power; so 
that it seemed to them that what he said was but a part of what he knew 
and might have said, if he had thought it worth while: that he had only 
half expended his force, —like the checked speed of a locomotive that 
could run forty miles an hour as well as well as twenty; or rather like 
the lordly elephant, with mild, sagacious eye, and slow, majestic step, 
who could strike you down to the earth and trample you under foot, if he 
chose to exert his strength. The college chapel was always crowded 
when it came to his turn to officiate, and many who were often remiss in 
their church attendance would never fail to hear him. His volume of 
printed sermons, choice as they are, can convey but an inadequate idea 
of what he was as a preacher, with the living voice and look, to those 
who saw and heard him, as he spoke from his pulpit throne.” 
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With the society at King’s Chapel, and its minister, Dr. 
Walker was on terms especially affectionate and intimate. It is 
not strange, therefore, that Mr. Foote’s sermon, which has been 
printed by request of the congregation, should be pervaded by 
peculiar warmth of personal attachment and veneration, nor that 
it should be richer than any other in biographical incident, and 
fuller in its recital of what was characteristic in Dr. Walker’s last 
days of peace. A large portion of this discourse has already ap- 
peared in “‘ The Christian Register,’’ but our readers will be glad 
also to see this fine portraiture of the preacher at his work : — 


“ He ‘magnified his office’ as a preacher, knowing that it was nothing 
less than the opportunity to grapple, mind to mind, with strong men, and 
soul to soul with the great problems of destiny and duty as they lie be- 
fore us all, as children of the Infinite Father, mysterious and insoluble 
save by the gospel of Jesus Christ. ‘What he advanced as truth dis- 
puted, he left as truth demonstrated.’ Do I need to recall to you what 
a sight it was when he ‘went up into the sanctuary, making the garment 
of holiness honorable’? The first thing that you noticed was the char- 
acter of the assembly whenever it was known that he was going to 
preach, — thinking men and women, ranging all the way from the purely 
logical intellects to the purely spiritual intelligences. Then one rose in 
the pulpit, so simple in manner that he seemed only transparent to the 
thought behind, — so full of an awful reverence, that the church straight- 
way became indeed the temple of the living God. 

“The words of prayer were plain as a child pleading with his father, 
and close enough to human need and to heavenly help to draw the two 
into vital connection. The deep gravity with which the Scripture was 
read made every word weighty with Divine truth, and was the best ex- 
position of their meaning. The preacher began by announcing a text 
which stated some paradoxical or startling truth, and then proceeded to 
state the objections so fairly and fully as to almost persuade you that 
they were unanswerable. But, no! As he proceeds you begin to find 
that the very statement has refuted them. And now, having cleared the 
ground, he begins the constructive part of his work, again with simple, 
undisputed axioms of truth. But step by step you are led on and up till 
you find yourself breathing on those very heights of faith which looked 
at first so impossibly above you. His very manner, which was simply 
grave, nay, almost a dry demonstration, is changed. This is no summer 
noon. His voice pierces your heart. It thunders and lightens ‘on the 
mount’ ‘hard by the oracles of God,’ and you feel that the secrets of 
your inmost heart have been read by this seer, and that the eternal law 
is judging you through him ; and then, having laid you bare to yourself, 
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the strain changes to one of encouragement and peace; he bids you 
stand on the heights beside him and be strong. I have heard great 
orators, most of those who have been counted chief in my time, but 
never one who so shook the deepest soul of his hearers, nor one whose 
presence so rose to the dignity of his message; nor do I believe that any 
one in our time, except Mr. Webster alone, would be so truly a type of 
grandeur of mien and power of reasoning eloquence, as he in his most 
aroused moments.” 

“No printed page can give that noble and serious presence of one who 
‘bore his great commission in his look,’ or those tones which stirred the 
hearts of his hearers. . . . Acompact chain of argument, through whose 
iron links, as the orator hammered them out, there flashed the electric 
glow of his conviction of their truth; phrases as sententious as prov- 
erbs; words weighed as if they were gold, and stamped with the coin- 
age of a master of thought, —all bear evidence that here was one whose 
ideas had to struggle for the form of expression, and therefore gave it, 
when found, his unmistakable and unique mark. Always finding an op- 
portunity to controvert some false mode of thought, he did so by proving 
principles which were incompatible with it, and in accordance with his 
own rule, ‘The work of refuting an erroneous system consists not so 
much im denying as in discriminating.’ One secret of his power was in 
the fact that he uniformly dealt with great themes and in a great way. 
He was not merely the theologian discussing theology, nor merely the 
philosopher making philosophical distinctions, but both in one, and 
something more than both ; for his roused moral nature threw the resist- 
less weight of a great personality into his most abstract discussions. 

“ The substance of his teaching harmonized singularly with that of the 
apostle whose name he bore; but yet more did his character express 
the qualities which, as I said in the beginning, are ascribed by tradition 
to St. James. The ‘dry light of reason’ was blended in him with ‘the 
dim religious light of genial wisdom and apostolic faith and evangelical 
charity.’ That which Coleridge said of Channing was quite as eminently 
true of him: ‘ He has the love of wisdom and the wisdom of love.’ ” 

‘In his preaching he was not solicitous so much to announce religious 
novelties as to enforce religious verities; but he made his truth newer 
than other men’s fancies by the glow of great convictions. His theory 
of preaching was stated by him in the charge which he gave in this 
church on one of his last appearances in public. ‘The dignity and 
authority of the pulpit,’ he said, ‘depend on its being understood to 
speak in that name which is above every name. God, the soul, immor- 
tality, —these are the great themes on which you will be continually 
addressing your people; yet they are themes on which neither your 
speculations nor mine are worth much. We expect our hearers to stand 
in awe of the truths we utter, because we stand in awe of them our- 
selves, as being part of Christ’s Holy Gospel. . . . Bring before your 
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people, not what you are seeking, but what you have found. In our pri- 
vate studies we are often like men groping in the dark: but it is neither 
necessary nor wise to make a public exhibition of our gropings.’” 


It was Dr. Walker’s habit to eliminate from his theme all doubt- 
ful elements, to put aside all merely speculative aspects of it, and 
to mass the forces of his argument and appeal on a practical point 
with regard to which there could be no dispute. Thus he made every 
man’s conscience and reason his allies in accomplishing his end. 
We have heard that when he had once preached in a Western 
city, —it was during his one journey to the West,—a noted 
skeptic came out of church greatly disturbed, exclaiming, “I 
wouldn’t go to hear that man again for a thousand dollars.”’ 
** Why not,’’ one asked him. ‘ Because he would make me be- 
lieve, and I won’t believe.” Dr. Walker’s happy statement of his 
subject sometimes contained its complete.argument and enforce- 
ment. 

From the sermon which Dr. Peabody preached in the church 
which Dr. Walker attended through his last years, we are glad 
to be permitted to make the following extracts in connection with 
our theme : — 


“His preaching was for the most part practical, not, however, in the 
sense in which that much abused word is frequently employed, to denote 
the exhibition of feeble commonplaces and stale sentimentalities, — the 
serving up of Poor Richard’s Almanac with a slight seasoning of Chris- 
tianity. With him, practice was inseparable from belief and conviction, 
and practical preaching was that which drew its precepts and sanctions 
from the very bosom of God, from the absolute, immutable, and eternal 
right, and which addressed itself to the infallible conscience which is the 
God in man. He thus probed the hearts of his hearers, instead of pro- 
pounding maxims implanted principles, and laid the foundation for Chris- 
tian morality in Christian piety. Trite truths were thus made by him 
intensely impressive, because his hearers had never before traced them 
to their source and followed them to their issues. It was his wont, not 
infrequently, to select for his subject some principle so obvious as to be 
doubted by no one, and yet so familiar as to seem hardly worthy of seri- 
ous thought, to state it in a paradoxical form so as to attract attention as 
to what had never been heard before, to vitalize it with all the energy of 
his profound thought and earnest feeling, and to deposit it as a moral force, 
thenceforth constant and active, in the heart and life of his receptive 
hearer. Ethical preaching like his has been heard from no one else in 
his generation. Very many there are who have owed to him the sover- 
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eignty of law and right over their whole lives ; and many have been his 
single discourses which have been rehearsed years and years afterward 
as having created epochs in the moral history of their listeners. This 
pre-eminence he attained ata very early period of his ministry, and it 
remained his to its close. I well remember him, when, in my boyhood, 
he often exchanged pulpits with the minister of my native parish. There 
was then the simplicity of statement, the closely compacted argument, 
the profound solemnity of appeal, the forceful majesty of utterance, the 
air of one who forgets not for a moment that he is an ambassador from 
God to man,—which all have so deeply felt who have listened to him 
in later years. In all the relations of his pastoral life, how strong a 
hold he had_ on the hearts of his congregation is evinced by the rever- 
ential affection of its surviving members, transmitted to their children and 
their children’s children, and as fresh and strong when many of them 


gathered here for the last offices of love as on the day when he left 
them.” 


In another article in this review an instance is given of Dr. 
Walker’s effectiveness as a reader of hymns. Former parishion- 
ers of his remember how the epistles of Paul gained new mean- 
ing as he read them,—his tones and manner suggesting the true 
significance and connection even in the most difficult passages, 
rendering comment superfluous. Some will recall, too, a stanza 
from another hymn which he read most impressively : — 


“We ask for wisdom; Lord, impart 
The knowledge how to /ive ; 
A wise and understanding heart, 
To all before thee give.” 


We cannot forbear quoting in conclusion the last paragraph of 
Dr. Peabody’s sermon : — 


“We are wont to pray that such sore bereavements may be of profit 
to the living. But how? Is it not an unmingled calamity when the 
faithful fail and the godly cease? No; but a blessing, if we will make 
itso. Death is the ripener of the living. When the old trees are cut 
down, the young have room to grow. While those to whom we have 
looked up with implicit deference, ‘after whose word we spake not again,’ 
remain with us, who can ever think of fillingtheir places? Yet when they 
fall, others rise to meet the stress of need. Those who had themselves 
till now sought support become strong pillars in church and state. ‘In- 
stead of the fathers are the children,’ who lose not the child’s conscious- 
ness while the fathers stay ; and into the children pass the hearts of the 
fathers, whose works do not all follow them, whose examples live, and 
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who thus, though dead, still speak, and often with a stress of influence to 
which death alone can give full emphasis. God grant it be thus with us 
in this heavy bereavement — our loss which we cannot overestimate. A 
large place, nobly filled, is vacant. It is incumbent on us that it remain 
not vacant. . . . Let the sincerity and thoroughness of our life-work be 
our tribute to the memories which we must ever hold. precious, and our 
title to a happy reunion-with those from whom to part is an enduring 
grief, — with whom to dwell again shall be an everlasting joy.” 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


No party has ever done a greater work for the country than 
the Republican party. It grew up at a most discouraging and 
appalling period in our national history. Neither of the old 
parties seemed to comprehend the tremendous issues involved in 
the controversies which had come up five and twenty years ago. 
Principles reaching to the very heart of ‘society, and threatening 
to change the whole industrial policy of one or the other half of 
the nation, were regarded as only a temporary and superficial ° 
irritation, to be allayed by some outside application. But every 
external remedy, like the Fugitive Slave Law and the Repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, served only to drive the disease inward 
with renewed violence, and to aggravate all the symptoms, till, in 
the last and most terrible of all arbitraments, the great question 
which had divided and agitated the nation for half a century was 
settled by the abolition of slavery. 

A great work had been done. No war had ever more effectu- 
ally accomplished its purpose. But what the war could not do 
was left to be carried out and secured by wise and efficient legis- 
lation. And this is what the Republican party have been endeay- 
oring to effect during the last ten years. 

It is easy to see faults, and to declaim in general terms against 
the selfishness, the dishonesty, or the incompetency of our rulers. 
But three or four things must always be remembered in any judg- 
ment that we may pass upon those who have had the control of 
our government for the last fourteen years. In the first place, 
every great war, and especially every great civil war, leaves a 
nation in an excitable, depressed, disordered, and demoralized 
condition. New and heretofore unknown factors have entered 
into almost every measure that has been acted upon. In the 
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second place, legislation must of necessity, at such times, reach 
down into the fundamental laws and conditions of society, and 
therefore be of a very searching and radical character. In the 
third place, our legislators have been called upon to make laws for 
hostile communities, and on subjects which have been at the root 
of all our difficulties, and which had already created a revolution 
in the industrial and, to a great extent, in the political and social 
habits of a high-spirited and still angry people. It is hardly pos- 
sible to conceive of greater difficulties in the way of wise and 
successful legislation. And yet, in the fourth place, it must be 
remembered that, in spite of these difficulties, the rights of four 
millions of slaves to liberty and the pursuit of happiness in their 
own way have been, as far as is ever possible in such cases, se- 
cured by the executive and legislative branches of our govern- 
ment. It may take many years to heal the sore. Perfect 
unanimity and good feeling can come only with a new gener- 
ation. 

So much has been done, under the greatest embarrassments, by 
the Republican party. And it is an immense step onward in our 
national advancement. But everything has notbeen right. No 
financial genius able to cope with that most important subject has 
risen to enlighten and guide public opinion in any department of 
our government, and the nation is still groping and staggering in 
the dark for some satisfactory financial policy. 

But the worst aspects of the case go deeper than the failure of 
any specific measure. Every great war leaves the country de- 
moralized. The immense fortunes that were made during the war 
and at its close by sharpers and gamblers, who took advantage of 
the necessities of the country to promote their private ends, de- 
ranged the entire business of the nation, and created a feverish 
and impatient desire to grow suddenly rich. The old habits of 
honest industry and enterprise, and of secure and moderate 
profits, were broken in upon, and there was a general scramble for 
what could be got. This passion for sudden accumulation ex- 
tended to men of all classes and conditions, as if money-making 
were to be the one end and purpose of life. It influenced clerks 
in banks and insurance companies. It turned lawyers away from 
their legitimate pursuits through the hope of finding some short 
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and easy path to wealth. It had private interviews with the con- 
ductors of religious papers, and kindled strange fires in the hearts 
of those who ministered at the altars of Christian worship. It is 
not strange, therefore, that it entered our halls of legislation with 
its seductive promises, and, in many cases, had a vicious and mis- 
leading influence there. We cannot expect our representatives in 
Congress to be very much better than the men whom they repre- 
sent. 

In addition to this, every party which has been in power long 
attracts to itself more than its share of unprincipled adventurers, 
— the bold, bad men who have no moral scruples, who care noth- 
ing for their country, and who, indeed, care nothing for their party 
except so far as it may help them on in their personal ends. It has 
been the misfortune of the Republican party recently, as it was of 
the Democratic party twenty years ago; to be cursed by the offi- 
cious prominence of these able and unscrupulous managers. It is 
the common opinion that a great general must be a good judge of 
men, that he will be bold and independent in the choice of his ad- 
visers, and that he more than another will have a nice sense of 
honor in regard to the character of those whom he admits to his 
confidence, whether in public or private. In this respect, perhaps, 
more than in any other, the nation has been disappointed in its 
chief magistrate. At first we were ready to allow something to 
the partiality for old army associates. When the highest offices in 
the gift of the President were taken from men of ability and perfect 
integrity and bestowed on men without principle, or any other fit- 
ness for the place, we at first supposed that he had been deceived, 
and that the mistake would be rectified. But when such offences 
were repeated so as to become the rule rather than the exception, 
when Motley was removed to make place for Schenck, when Gov. 
Cox and Judge Hoar, upright and able men, were sent from the 
cabinet because they had decided convictions of official duty, 
when Williams and Cushing were successively nominated for the 
highest judicial office in the nation, and Butler and Morton were 
supposed to be most powerful as private advisers, and the high- 
minded general of our armies was obliged to flee from Washington 
and take up his headquarters in a Western city, we were slowly 
and reluctantly constrained to feel_that there must be something 
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at the head of the government which needed to be corrected. We 
have a right to demand better appointments. 

As we write these lines, the Forty-third Congress is just ap- 
proaching its last week. It has done many good things. It has 
made some useful and effective investigations, laying bare sources 
of corruption which cannot be too soon or too effectively removed. 
It has enrolled among its names able, upright, and disinterested 
statesmen. But to those who have visited the Capitol during its 
sessions the sight has not been an edifying one, or one fitted to 
impress them with a sense of the dignity and public spirit of our 
rulers and law-makers. Those who have watched them from a 
distance with a single eye to the public good have been pained and 
disappointed at the intense devotion to personal interests, and the 
apparent indifference to matters of the greatest public importance. 
The nation is not sorry to have this chapter in its history closed. 
The war, with its grand and heroic acts, will forever furnish inci- 
dents of patriotic courage and self-devotion to awaken correspond- 
ing emotions in the minds of coming generations. The martyrs 
to the cause, from President Lincoln down to the humblest pri- 
vate who willingly died in the service of his country, deserve to be 
held in grateful and everlasting remembrance. The act by which 
four millions of slaves were made free is one of the noblest events 
in the history of the world, and the changes in the organic laws of 
the nation to secure their rights to an enfranchised race are worthy 
to be associated with that great act. But it is humiliating to 
think of other acts performed by the same legislators under the in- 
fluence of corrupt leaders, or from personal and interested mo- 
tives. When Charles Sumner was deposed by the Senate to make 
room for Simon Cameron, and Carl Schurz, the most brilliant 
statesman there, was driven out of the party, because he would 
not stoop to be a partizan, there was inaugurated a policy which 
has already called down upon its supporters the stern and indig- 
nant rebuke of the nation. 

Is it too late for the party to learn to repudiate the acts and the 
men that have brought such dishonor upon it? May it not even 
yet free itself, as it already has to some extent, from these fatal 
incumbrances, and, selecting only its wisest and best men, insist on 
a pure administration in all its offices, and a policy which looks, 
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not to personal or party success, but to the public good? If some 
such course can be adopted, it is not yet too late to retrieve what it 
has lost. But with such leaders and such a policy as seem to have 
shaped its counsels during the last three years, its doom is fixed. 
For a little while, perhaps, the old Democratic party, which was 
once the author of all our troubles, may regain the ascendancy. 
But unless it is thoroughly regenerated, it is not prepared to carry 
us on in the work of national honor and greatness to which the 
present hour is calling us. A new party, with high motives and 
men of honorable lives from all parties for its leaders, must succeed 
to the government. What the people demand in public places is 
men of honor and ability who are willing to give their time and 
strength to the discharge of their duties. Such men we have 
now,— enough for a nucleus around which a new organization 
may be formed. But our hope is, that the Republican party will 
profit by its partial loss of power, and so understand the weighty 
obligations now laid upon it, and so purify itself for new efforts, that 
it may have a great and honorable career still before it. 


OF THINGS AT HOME. 


WE have received a very interesting and valuable pamphlet, 
being “‘ The First Annual Report of the Free Training Schools of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial Society,” No. 47 East 
Tenth Street, New York. This benevolent institution has quietly 
worked its way into a permanent existence, without noise or 
clamor; and, from small beginnings, has enlarged its work, until 
great numbers of despairing women have found, during the last 
year, opportunities for usefulness and happiness under its wise and 
kindly instruction. 

The report speaks for the work better than we can, being mod- 
est and calm in its demands, and clear and judicious in its state 
ments. The plan was started by a few wise women in New York, 
who resolved to open a school where women could be taught to 
support themselves by various branches of industrial labor. A 
sewing-room was fitted up, first, with machines lent by various 
companies. At first, the women only practiced as learners, but 
they soon became skillful, and were paid for their work. As soon 
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as a girl became a good sewer, a place was found for her in a 
family or in a manufactory. There has always been a greater de- 
mand than the society could supply of trained work-women. 
Classes in short-hand writing, book-keeping, and writing, were 
next formed, and an opportunity for musical practice was given 
to young ladies who were fitting to be governesses. ‘The applica- 
tions for admission to the school became so numerous that more 
room was required, and the society accepted the generous offer of 
large and handsome rooms, in a building on Broadway, from the 
Wheeler and Wilson Company, and the use of sixty sewing 
machines. 

The next attempt of the society was to teach domestic occupa- 
tions. ‘They rented a furnished house, No. 47 East Tenth Street, 
and opened a laundry, kitchen, and dining-room, which were at 
once filled with eager learners. The report enlarges upon the 
dignity and importance of household avocations, and especially the 
necessity of teaching women how to purchase wisely articles of 
food, to combine them, and produce wholesome compounds for the 
table. We think the daughters of our wealthy citizens might 
attend such a school advantageously. In the early history of our 
country, every respectable mother, rich or poor, superintended 
and even worked in her kitchen a part of every day; and her 
daughters were brought up to a knowledge of housekeeping. But 
in these days, young people are waited on by servants, the mother 
often leaves everything to their management, and the whole house- 
hold is at their mercy. This society is now organizing a series of 
lectures on the subject of domestic economy, and a reading-room 
is thrown open one evening in the week, where there is a fine 
grand piano, presented by the Steinways. A class in proof-read- 
ing is also organized, and has proved very successful. During a 
season of distress in New York, six thousand meals were given to 
hungry women and children in about six weeks. When spring 
advanced these means of relief were discontinued, as no longer 
needed. ‘The statistics give the number of women admitted for 
instruction the last year as three thousand, and the number of 
seamstresses placed as two thousand three hundred. Money has 
been subscribed liberally, by the good people of New York, but 
faith and energy, on the part of the lady managers, are the 
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powers which have commanded it. The State of Maine has just 
organized an industrial school, through private endowment, which 
bids fair to do a good work in the world. 


In reading the accounts of many noble institutions in this 
country, we must not forget that, after all, the most potent, and 
yet most delicate, magnetic influence in the world for good, comes 
from individuals, from our own personalities acting upon the sus- 
ceptible natures of our fellow-men. If we all did our duty to the 
persons in our reach, there would be no need of this machinery, 
of philanthropy, which loses its power the larger it grows, and the 
further removed it is in the course of time from the glowing hearts 
which first set it in motion. Our love for doing things on a large 
scale in this country, for sound rather than substance, is well set 
off in “The Independent.” The article on “ Reaching the 
Masses’”’ is so pointed that we cannot forbear quoting a portion 
of it: — 


‘For, to begin with, those persons who suppose themselves to be re- 
ferred to by this phrase may very fairly object to it. ‘ Why do you call 
us masses ?’ some outsider may demand. ‘I, for one, do not consider 
myself a mass, and do not like to be called one. You talk about us as if 
we were piles of muck or carcasses of beef. Pray remember that we 
are men, women, and children; try to think of us as individuals, and 
not as heaps or herds ; and remember that, as persons of intelligence 
and free will, we are not likely to be “reached” by any wholesale 
methods.’ The objection may sound like a cavil, but those who will 
stop to think about it will discover that there is a measure of reason 
in it. 

“ The spirit of the age has crept into the church and affected its habits 
of thought and its methods of work. In trade, every man wants to do an 
enormous business ; no man in these days is satisfied with steady enter- 
prise and moderate gains. Indeed, it is freely alleged that no man can 
hope to suceeed unless he is able to organize and conduct his affairs on 
a large scale. There is no chance for small traders, men say. The big 
fish eat up the little ones. The choice is not between a larger and a 
smaller scale of business, but between big business and no business at 
all. Such talk as this you may often hear in the counting-rooms, and 
the spirit of it may be traced in the administration of our churches. A 
good many of the managers seem to think that it is useless to attempt 
anything less than a magnificent popular success, and that the right way 
to secure this is to build a great church, buy a great organ, hire a great 
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reprobate to play it, and four great ‘artists’ to sing in front of it, put a 
great preacher into the pulpit, and draw in the ‘masses.’ The very big- 
ness of the thing will, it is supposed, favorably affect the popular mind. 
If by judicious blowing the church can be filled the first Sunday, it is 
likely to be filled the next, and so on interminably, no matter what the 
merit of the performance may be; because experience shows that there 
is nothing that an American likes so well as to be in a crowd. 

“ Begin, then, by creating within your own church such an atmosphere 
of kindliness and good-will that everybody who comes into it will want 
to stay. Let the type of Christianity which you preach and practice be 
one that commends itself to the consciences and the sympathies of all 
your neighbors. 

* Then, if you go abroad to carry the invitation, as you must and will 
do if you are true disciples of Christ, stop talking of ‘the masses,’ and 
begin to think of the men and women whom you happen to know or can 
easily get accquainted with who do not come tochurch. There is Brown, 
the new neighbor, who stays at home Sundays. Call on him, and tell him 
that there is a vacant place in your pew. There is young Jones, the clerk 
who boards over the way. Just mention to him, as you meet him in the 
street-car, that your Sunday school needs him as assistant librarian. 
There is Robinson, the gardener’s family; poor people, but Protesants, 
and always church-goers in their old home in England. Can you not 
contrive in some way to convince them that they would be perfectly wel- 


come and at home, even in their plain garments, if they would come to 
your church on Sunday ?” 


The Rev. Mr. Gunnison in a fine address before the Universal- 
ist Convention at Auburn, N.Y., gave utterance to the same senti- 
ment in the following passage : — 


“ One of the primary ideas of Christianity is, that all progress begins 
with the individual, not with the state. It deals with persons, not na- 
tions. It seeks no reform of nations by revolution, but it takes hold of 
the individual, and changes and molds him. It aims at a perfect repub- 
lic, where every man shall be a law unto himself, and righteousness shall 
dwell. But it does not make such a commonwealth, furnish with laws, 
then go out and compel men to come in; but it commences with the in- 
dividual, instills into him the principles of justice and love, and then with 
him it changes and molds another, and so another, until all the world 
will be changed. It teaches self-respect. The man who respects him- 
self respects his neighbor, and so the great idea of human brotherhood 
is fostered, and man writes upon his heart that great principle of all 
mutual achievement, ‘Honor all men.’ When once we have learned 
that our fellow-men are bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, tempted 
as we are, yet desirous as we are desirous of bringing in the better times, 
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we have learned to work, without fretting at our work. We see, that, 
though we often fail, yet we sometimes conquer; that, though we stum- 
ble, yet our steps are, on the whole, forward ; and by our own failures we 
learn patience with our fellows, by our own successes we are content 
to wait upon and trust our fellows. We see that there is a ripening 
of the forces of God’s moral kingdom, as there is a ripening of veg- 
etable life. We feel, in the silence of our waitings, that there is a move- 
ment beneath our feet; and, while we wait, we see that it is not alone by 
the feebleness of our arms that God is to bring the victory, but unseen 
and hidden forces are at work in league with us. There is a progress in 
history which only those who wait can see. There are footprints of God 
upon the sands of time which only those who muse upon the beach can 
see, and patience in thinking, patience in working, patience in waiting, is 
life’s best guarantee of true success.” 

M. P. L. 


OF THINGS ABROAD. 


Our English Unitarian brethren have of late been discussing 
the subject of the Lord’s Supper. It has called out a great 
variety of opinion, but in most cases it is pleasant to see that the 


writers, although they have each their own individual ideas of the 
way in which this service should be administered, are generally 
attached to its observance, and anxious that the churches should do 
all in their power to make it a true feast of love and joy. The 
fact that a large number of good people in every congregation 
withdraw from the Lord’s table, is no evidence that those who 
remain do not enjoy it, and the tenacity with which our churches 
cling to this rite, in spite of the criticism which is lavished upon 
it, indicates its great power, even as the incessant discussion of 
the character and mission of Christ among all parties in the world 
shows that men, although they will have their say, cannot let him 
go from their thoughts or hearts. 

“The Unitarian Herald,’’ we think, prepared the way for this 
discussion by an editorial article of a most devout and yet liberal 
tone. If we ever had fears that our English brethren were wan- 
dering away from the “ faith once delivered to the saints,” from 
the time-hallowed associations and memories which keep alive the 
divine gospel of joy in our hearts, our fears were dispelled as 
we read that paper, so calm and assured in its convictions, and 
yet so broad and free. Some of the letters which it has 
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called out are interesting, and profitable; for, although we 
may not always be impressed with the wisdom of the changes 
proposed in the observance of the Master’s Supper, we cer- 
tainly ought to grasp at any suggestion which may, in its prac- 
tical working, help our poor humanity to throw off its inertia, its 
sluggish or wandering thought, its coldness and restraint, and rise 
into that sweet and yet natural frame which shall enable us to 
see our divine Brother just as he is now, not merely as he was 
eighteen hundred years ago; to see him ministering with human 
affection and sympathy to our beloved ones in the spirit world, and 
longing to draw us all together, earth and heaven, into one great 
fellowship of work and love. Some of the letters are purely crit- 
ical, taking away without seeming to supply. This tone only 
serves to call out the lovers of a cherished thing, and does a 
good work in forcing them to defend it. One writer suggests 
that the rite should be observed only once a year, and be 
made a sort of confirmation service, when the young people from 
the Sunday schools should be brought forward and welcomed to 
the work of the church. This writer sends to “‘ The Herald’’ a 
report of a paper read at the Essex Conference, by one of our own 
ministers in this country. Another, who has come recently into 
the Unitarian ranks, brings some very tender reminiscences of cus- 
toms which, although he would not perhaps wish literally to repeat 
with us, are rich in hints which might be serviceable in our atmos- 
phere of thought. He mentions one Presbyterian church in Scot- 
land, where they have no altar, and no communion tables, but once 
in every six months the pews in the centre of the church are re- 
moved, a temporary table is placed there, the congregation sit 
down with the minister, extempore prayers are made, with singing, 
and the bread and wine are passed around. He speaks of a service 
among the so-called Plymouth brethren in England, where they 
all assist around a common table, every Sunday morning, without 
any ordained minister. He says he “ shall never forget the sweet 
simplicity and earnest devotion of one of these communions in 
an upper room.” He thinks there is altogether too much de- 
pendence upon the minister to conduct this service, and that lay- 
men should be willing and glad to relieve their-pastor whenever, 
from inclination or fatigue, he desires to be released. He speaks 
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also of a sect of Pedobaptists in England, whose “ communion 
service is the life and soul of the people.”’ 

This reminds us of an article that has recently appeared 
in ** The Independent,” written by a Baptist professor, which, 
although it may not come under the heading of foreign news, 
is appropriate to the theme we are discussing. The professor 
starts with the declaration that there is “no Baptist crisis’’ on 
this question of the communion. It is, to use his terms, 
‘purely factitious.’’ He says that there have always been 
persons in their ranks who are influenced by their religious 
sensibilities rather than by the traditions of the denomination. 
The sect is large and generous enough “to bear with these 
warm-hearted brethren, to love and honor them, to give them room 
in their tabernacle,’ although it cannot aid them to propagate 
their views on the subject of open communion. This is, in fact, a 
great concession for our Baptist friends, and we must be satisfied 
to let them move slowly, content that the days of persecution and 
self-righteousness are ended. The professor says the whole ques- 
tion of open communion is to a great extent a matter of tempera- 
ment. It is feeling stronger than reason. Granted, we say. 
But if there is any place where feeling ought to reign supreme 
over logic, we should say it was at the table of our Master, where 
he desires that we all may be one. The writer says that senti- 
mentalists are not in the majority among Baptists. We think he 
mistakes the great heart of his denomination. As human nature 
is constituted, with the limited intellectual development of the 
masses of men, and the universal power to feel, we cannot believe 
that so large a sect of people as our Baptist brethern have a 
greater number of persons who reason out their faith and square 
it exactly to old traditions, than of those who follow the dictates 
of early association, and live in their religious affections and fel- 
lowship. The writer is one of those persons whose heart is larger 
than his theory. He reviews the ancient usages of his church, and 
cannot bear to let them be violated, even though his affectional 
nature has got far beyond them. He quotes a passage from a 
sermon preached in Cleveland by the Rev. Dr. Behrends, a “ fore- 
most man among the younger ministers of the Baptist denomina 
tion.” We give it here: — 
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“If a Presbyterian or a Methodist came within these walls on the day 
of communion, and should feel his heart so moved by the services as to 
have, at the close,a deep yearning to remain and complete the hour’s 
worship by showing forth his Lord’s death in the use of this loaf and 
cup, I maintain that no courtesy of an invitation is needed. The require- 
ments of his spiritual nature are supreme. He possesses an inalien- 
able RIGHT in the silence of the ordinance to proclaim and ratify his love. 
. . . And if in the providence of God, I should be cast, as so many men 
frequently are, where I shall find myself in a church not of my own faith, 
and the same inward yearning should come to my heart, I should as- 
suredly use my personal liberty, denying most emphatically the author- 
ity of any body of men to call me to account.” 


He questions the propriety of the use of the term “ right”’ 
here, declaring that the whole question is a matter of feeling rather 
than of right. His heart, however, is liberal towards the doctor, and 
he says, ‘‘ These aberrations would seldom, however, be made matter 
for very serious ecclesiastical inquiry, much less of severe vindica- 
tory discipline. The important point of difference is, that ‘ these 
infractions of usage will never be commended by representative 
Baptist ministers as matters of inalienable right, nor accepted as 
such by representative Baptist churches.” The truth is, the pro- 
fessor is in the same condition with all the rest of us in -the 
churches everywhere in America and Europe, and it does not be- 
come us to censure him for it. In all Christian churches we are 
kept together, in a certain external unity, by forms of belief which 
are necessary, and may or may not be called a creed. Our hu- 
man affections, however, being emancipated from past superstitions, 
leap beyond these creeds, and no Christian in this age of the world 
need be ashamed to be called illogical, if he feels that he is help- 
ing to promote the fellowship of the Spirit in the world. 


We have been interested in reading the accounts of the New 
French Church of L’Etoile at Paris, under the pastorate of the dis- 
tinguished Protestant preacher, M. Bersier. We had the pleasure 
of hearing him preach two years ago, and were impressed with 
the grace of his manner and the fervor of his eloquence. We re- 
gret that his movements are somewhat reactionary. He is en- 
grafting a liturgy on to the simple Protestant service, and the 
music of trained choirs. This perhaps is well, especially in a 
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metropolitan church. But in regard to the communion, he states 
it is their intention to make the service something more than 
“ mere commemoration,’ to regard it as a kind of sacrifice, thus 
returning to the mystic elements which we think have done so 
much harm to Christ’s little ones. We believe in the high mys- 
ticism of faith which lifts our hearts for a time above these dull 
realities to the immortal company on high. We believe in the 
sacrament of love, which unites us in fellowship to Jesus, and as 
he said, when he “ was lifted up, would draw all men unto him,”’ 
but we are sorry that the priestly and sacrificial elements of the 
Romish Church should mar the sweet simplicity of the Old Hu- 
guenot faith. 


METHODISM IN CORNWALL, ENGLAND. 


Not many months ago, according to an ‘interesting paper we have 
read in * Zion’s Herald,” there died in England a man named 
Billy Bray, who would have been accounted singular by some 
people, and crazy perhaps by others, but whom we cannot help 
looking upon as a favored being, inasmuch as he found that perfect 
joy in religion which seems to us the one point to which we all 
need to arrive. The simplicity and purity of this man’s character 
won confidence wherever he went on his preaching tours, and his 
quaint manners and dry humor gained a great many listeners 
whose minds were led afterwards to more serious thoughts. 

Billy had formerly lived what he called “a hard life” in the 
coal pits of Cornwall. He was intemperate, wild, reckless, and 
profane, but all these outbursts of an intense nature, when turned 
into another and better channel, made his religious life one long 
day of exultation and joy. He had several hair-breadth escapes. 
Once, he says, he was working underground, and he heard a noise 
overhead ; he ran out, and forty tons fell down immediately where 
he was a moment before. His conscience seems always to have 
been sensitive. He says, “‘ I never got drunk without being con- 
demned for it, and I used to dread to go to sleep for fear of wak- 
ing up in hell.’’ He found a copy of Bunyan’s visions of ‘* Heaven 
and Hell.’’ Bunyan gives a picture of two lost souls cursing each 
other for being the author of each other’s misery. The poor miner 
could not read these terrible visions, like the sensuous Italian of 
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old, who revelled in the fearful splendors of Dante’s imagery of 
the other world, and went on his way of love and crime with his 
stiletto hidden at his breast. Not so the rude Cornwall miner. 
He trembled, and said, ‘‘ Shall Coad and I, who like each other 
so much, hate each other in hell?” After that time he began to 
reform, and finally received what seemed to him assurance of sal- 
vation. Nothing could equal his joy. He filled the dark places 
of the earth with his songs. We can understand the powerfulness 
of his nature, and the amount of his past suffering when not at 
peace with his God, by the intensity of his joy when converted 
from his evil ways. Sometimes he would gather his comrades to- 
gether before they went down into the mine, and say, ‘** Now, if 
you will hearken to me, I will pray for you before we go to work ; 
for if I did not pray with you, and any of us should be killed, I 
should think it was my fault.”” When he ended, the tears would 
roll down their faces. He says he “ could leap and dance under- 
ground for joy.’’ His comrades used to tell him that was not 
much of a religion, ‘“‘ dancing and making such an ado.’ Poor 
fellows, it seemed, we suppose, too good a religion to be true, accord- 
ing to the old notion, which theologians have helped to keep up, 
that religion and happiness are at sword’s points with each other. 
They said “ there was no need to make such a noise, for the Lord 
was not deaf.’’ But he answered, that ‘* the Devil was not deaf 
either,’ and “he would rather see us doubting than hear us 
shouting.”” He would quote the story of David dancing his 
praises to the Lord, and sometimes he would say to his dull, 
heavy, though religious brethren, ‘* You be the parson and I'll be 
the clerk. You say, ‘ Praise the Lord,’ and [’llsay,‘ Amen.’ Or 
I’ll be the parson and you shall be the clerk: I'll say ‘ Praise the 
Lord,’ and you shall say,‘ Amen.’”’ If he could not rouse them, 
he would declare them all dead, and go on his way rejoicing, not 
allowing the buoyancy of his own nature to be dampened by the 
others’ apathy. This shows the healthy condition of a nature far 
removed from what is called insanity, which condition tends to 
extremes of joy or sorrow. It approaches the ideal state. We 
all know how, in hours of temporary bodily health and exhilara- 
tion of soul, we seem centred in ourselves, or rather in God. No 
troubles afflict us, no evils in the world depress us, although our 
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sympathies are alive and we are sensitive to all outward impres- 
sions. Such, perhaps, is the state of the blessed immortal spirit, 
which can enter into all the sorrows of this world and the other 
with divinest sympathy, and yet ‘‘ pursue its bright and endless 
way.’ So poor Billy, or happy Billy we should say, when he 
could get nobody to praise with him, as he went along the street, 
would say, “I lift up one foot, and it seems to say, ‘Glory,’ and I 
lift up the other, and it seems to say, ‘ Amen,’ and so they keep 
on like that all the time I am walking.’’ Some one asked him if 
it was not possible for a man to get into thé habit of praising the 
Lord too much, without knowing what he was saying. He said 
‘he did’nt think the Lord was much troubled with that class of 
persons.”” When his wife Joey died, who was in perfect sym- 
pathy with him in his religion, and devoted in her affection, he 
was overpowered with emotion of joy, in spite of his grief, at the 
thought of her being in “ glory with the shining angels,’’ and free 
from pain. Sometimes, when he came to a crowded chapel, with 
the door-way thronged, he would say, “ Bless the Lord, little Billy 
Bray is come,’’ and the crowd would part at once, and let him 
pass in to the pulpit. When he was long out of work, and some 
one pitied him, he said, “* Why, the Lord will as soon starve the 
archangel Michael as starve Billy.’ Once a circuit preacher 
told him he had seen his mother, and that she was in a blessed 
frame of mind, and, although blind, had actually danced about the 
room. ‘ Danced?”’ said he, “‘ dear old soul! I am glad to hear 
that. I dance too. Why shouldn’t I as well as David? Lama 
King’s son as well as he. Sometimes I am so happy that the 
glory comes streaming down upon my soul.”’ 

Some may laugh at this as childishness, or turn away from it 
perhaps with pity or contempt ; but happiness is happiness, and it 
is the thing we all covet. When so many get only a partial hold 
on it, and obtain that by low and inferior agencies, how can we 
but look with pleasure upon a simple nature that finds not only 
affectionate but physical enjoyment in adoration of its Maker? 

13 M. P. L, 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Recent Theological Publications in Germany. 


1. The latest contribution to the question of the origin of the 
Pentateuch, and the bringing together of the fragmentary manu- 
scripts, Elohistic and Jehovistic, is the work of August Kayser (das 
vovexilische Buch der Urgeschichte Israels). It is a calm, methodi- 
cal, and careful examination of the documents, their facts and their 
words. Kayser’s conclusion is that the Jehovist traditions are older 
than the Elohist, and that they were interwoven in one book at some 
time between the age of Ezra and the age of the later Chronicles, — 
that is, between the year 450 B.C. and the year 300 B.C. This con- 
clusion will be disputed by some of the new school, who find that the 
whole Pentateuch took its present form at the time of Ezra, and that 
he had it as we now have it. The best opinion, moreover, sets the 
Elohist legend before the Jehovist, the generic God of the story 
before the specific God. Kayser is a follower of Reuss in the style 
of his writing and reasoning, as in the substance of his opinion. His 
book has many points of resemblance to the book of Colenso, but 
has, much less stress upon incidental questions. 

2. Dr. K. Kluge, in his small work on the germ of the decay in 
Israel (der Keim zu Israels Verfall), almost makes the special people 
of God to have been still-born. The ruin begins before the nation 
had any real nationality, when they were barbarians under the fero- 
cious Judges, even when Jacob went down to Egypt. It was partly 
in their dualism, and partly in their materialism. They learned dual- 
ism from the land of Mizraim, which is cut into two parts by the 
dividing Nile! They became material as they were slaves and toilers 
in that land of darkness. The children of Shem were cursed by their 
association with the children of Ham. Dr. Kluge’s genesis of Hebrew 
ruin is too fanciful to find general favor, and his derivation of the par- 
allelism of Jewish poetry will not be accepted more than his verdict 
that this striking beauty is a literary blemish. The sojourn of Israel 
in Egypt, so far from injuring the race, prepared it to be a nation, to 
receive the wisdom which should be preserved of a land which itself 
was doomed to ruin. “Out of Egypt have I called my Son,” is a 
legend of honor and not of disgrace. 
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3. “And still they come!” The orthodox Christian Ernest Lut- 
hardt sends out, as a pilot-balloon to his second edition of commen- 
tary on John’s Gospel, a new discussion of the question of authorship 
and genuineness (der Johanneische Ursprung des viertes Evangel- 
iums). Of course he vindicates the traditional opinion, but he does 
this without passion or vituperation, giving full weight to the critical 
reasons for denying the work as the work of the Apostle. The weak- 
est position that he takes is that the same hand wrote the Apocalypse 
and the Gospel. Even orthodox prejudice has given up, in Germany, 
that attempt to reconcile opposites, to mix oil and water, and to make 
the evangelist of love identical with the frantic and wrathful hater of 
the pagan world. The most valuable part of Luthardt’s book is his 
appendix, in which he means to give a full catalogue of all the vol- 
umes and essays which have argued this vexed question. Even this 
is not quite complete, and he has omitted to mention at least a dozen 
essays in the German periodicals which have appeared in the last 
half-century, not to speak of those in other tongues. 

4. Prof. A. Hausrath has at last finished his great work on the 
New Testament age (neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte), and is receiv- 
ing the congratulations of his brethren. The third part, just pub- 
lished, reviews the history of Christianity under the several Flavian 
emperors from Vespasian to Hadrian, the fate of the martyrs, and 
the work of the first successors of the apostles. The literary ques- 
tions are discussed of the origin and authorship of the later New 
Testament books, and there is no want of freedom in the discus- 
sion. Hausrath is not a destructive critic, but he does not refuse to 
heed the conclusions of the liberal scholars, and he gives special at- 
tention to the questions of the Fourth Gospel, of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and its relations to Judaism, of the acquaintance of Luke 
with the work of Josephus, and the relation of the Johannine letters 
to the appendix of the Johannine Gospel. He makes a wise use of 
the legendary documents, the so-called Apocrypha of the New Testa- 
ment. The end crowns the work, and worthily finishes the account 
of the work of Jesus and his apostles. 

5. In these last years, demonstrations of the falsehood of the Rom- 
ish claim that Peter was the first Bishop of Rome have been numer- 
ous and ingenious. But none that we have read are at once so con- 
cise, so clear, so strong, and so eloquent as the pamphlet of Prof. J. 
Froschammer, of the Catholic University in Munich (der Fels Petri 
in Rom). There is a manly ring in his sentences which is very 
refreshing. He proves that Peter was never in Rome, certainly not 
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bishop there: first, by the absence of any statement of that fact in 
the New Testament, either in the Gospels or the Epistles; and, sec- 
ond, by the absence of any trustworthy evidence in the writings of 
the Fathers of the first two centuries. Jesus never told Peter to go 
to Rome; Paul does not speak of meeting him there; and Peter does 
not write from Rome, but from Babylon, which Froschammer takes to 
be the Chaldean Babylon. The myth grew out of Ebionite antagon- 
ism to Paul and his doctrine, and rests wholly upon fantastic tradi- 
tion. The closing passages of the treatise rise into a lofty moral 
indignation at the cheat which has been so long palmed upon the 
Christian world as an article of faith, and now weighs like ‘an incu- 
bus upon rational criticism. Froschammer is not a Papist. 

6. How the old Teutonic sagas still keep their place in the Ger- 
man mind, and influence its religious thought, every antiquarian of 
Christian history knows. Herr Adolf Holtzmann, a diligent student, 
has given the key to this influence in his solid volume of lectures 
(deutsche Mythologie), which appears as a posthumous work. In 
Germany opinions differ as to the value of the book. Some welcome 
it as timely, and as an important illustration of the ancient German 
faith. Others think, on the contrary, that the book ought to have 
been left to oblivion, that it adds nothing to what Grimm has said, 
that its etymologies are blundering, that its scholarship is inadequate, 
that the Indian excursus is a signal evidence of the danger of ventur- 
ing beyond one’s sphere. If these lectures had been properly revised, 
they might have been creditable to the author; in their present 
form they can only injure him. But -they were repeatedly delivered 
in the class-room, and if the author had any additions or changes to 
make, he had ample time to make these after he ceased to use them 
and before his death. Holtzmann’s assertion that the Icelandic Eddas 
are very ancient, and are relics of the Druidism which Cesar describes, 
will not pass unquestioned. 

7. Very convenient and unique of its kind will be the grand octavo 
of more than fifteen hundred pages which Naumann, of Leipsic, pub- 
lishes, prepared by Carl Julius Boettcher (Germania Sacra). This 
is a very complete guide-book to German church history, not merely 
in records, but in relics, localities, convents, cathedrals, iconography, 
famous sites,—all that a good guide-book usually tells. All Ger- 
many comes into the survey, north and south, Catholic and Protest- 
ant, liberal and superstitious, on the mountain and on the plain, all 
kinds of worship, the homes of famous men and their graves, the 
universities and the schools, so far as the church has to do with them. 
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The doctors are noticed, the legislators and the fanatics, too. A 
work of this kind is difficult to judge; and it is easy to find omissions 
and mistakes. The prejudices of the editor will work themselves 
into his paragraphs. Making allowance for these, it may be safely 
affirmed that nowhere else can so much of this kind of useful infor- 
mation be found within the covers of one or two volumes. It is at 
once a guide-book, a hand-book, and a cyclopedia, and it is sold at the 
reasonable price of three and one-half Prussian thalers. 


Le Buddhisme, Les Origines. Le Nirvana. Accord de la Morale 
avee le Nirvana. Par Charles Schoebel. Paris: Maisonneuve et 


Cie. 1874. 

A German who writes in French will not probably be vivacious or 
sparkling ; and the sentences of this work of Herr Schoebel are long, 
involved, and anything but Parisian,—very unlike those of Renan 
or Saint Hilaire. The matter of Schoebel’s essay is better than its 
style. He answers very decidedly, with close reasoning and ample 
learning, the four interesting questions about the Buddhist religion. 
He asserts that it was not original with Sakkyamouni, but was repro- 
duced from a much more ancient philosophy of life,— that the Indian 
reformer and the Chinese Laotse, his contemporary, both drew their 
doctrine from earlier sources. He demonstrates the fact that Bud- 
dhism is a form of atheism, that it has no personal God, no creating 
or superintending Deity, that it is a religion of constant evolutions, 
in which forms grow out of other forms. There is no place for God 
in the system, and no need of him. Nirvana, as Schoebel describes 
it, is the loss of all personality, of all conscious existence, individual 
annihilation, but not the destruction of atoms of matter. He utterly 
rejects the fancy of Bunsen, and some of Bunsen’s followers in Eng- 
land and America, that Nirvana must be a higher state of existence, 
a heaven of souls; and he agrees with nearly all the competent schol- 
ars who have studied the subject, German, French, Russian, and Dan- 
ish, and with the doctrine, too, of the accepted Buddhist Scriptures. 
Individual, conscious annihilation is the only real teaching of the 
Buddhist system, the only doctrine which can be drawn from the 
proper authorities. We have no right to say that Nirvana is what 
we think it ought to be. 

The most perplexing dilemma in the study of Buddhism is its doc- 
trine of virtue as necessary to this fatal Nirvana. It seems inconsis- 
tent and absurd to demand moral purity as a preliminary to the bless- 
ing of personal nonentity. Why should men wish to be pure if they 
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would destroy their intellectual being? Is not morality rather a force 
for preserving than a force for destroying? Schoebel argues, never- 
theless, that asceticism helps to remove the flesh, which is the source 
of human consciousness and life, and that it is not only possible, but 
natural, to mortify the flesh for the sake of getting rid of immortal 
life. He affirms that the intrinsic idea of immortality is mean, that 
a desire for personal perpetuation is selfish, and that a noble charac- 
ter may be formed without any wish to live after death, or any reli- 
gious faith or feeling. The Japanese, the Esquimaux, a tribe of the 
Abyssinians, have morality without religion. A doctrine of this kind 
is suited to the genius of the Mongolian race much more than the 
Aryan Brahminism which finally drove it from India. 

As to the question of the actual life of the reformer Sakkyamouni, 
— whether he was a man or a myth, — Schoebel is inclined to accept 
the legend of his human history, that he was the son of a king, and 
journeyed and preached and fasted, as the story tells. Many of the 
additions to the legend are improbable, but its basis is true. The 
portraits of the man all show the protuberance on his skull, and his 
long arms and ears are not to be interpreted as merely symbolic. 
Even the webbed fingers and toes are not unlikely, on Darwinian 
grounds, to come where so much of life is passed in wet or marshy 
regions. There are men in western lands who have this physical for- 
mation. The humanity of the Buddha is as well attested as that of 
other heroes of history. Schoebel, however, avoids any comparison 
of Buddha with Christ, so tempting to most who have written about 
the Dravidian prince. 

One singular and suggestive remark of Schoebel is that the mod- 
ern scientific theory of the “correlation of forces.” of mechanical 
equivalents, is contained in the Institutes of Buddhism, and that the 
last word of science is really one of the very ancient words of what 
piety so confidently characterizes as superstition. The essay was 
written for the meeting of the French Philological Society, and is 
extracted from their volume of Acts. 


A Series of Studies, Designed and Engraved after five paintings of 
Raphael, with Historical and Critical Notes by M. S. B. Emeric- 
David. Reproduced by the Heliotype process. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. Price, $10. 

This handsome work affords a good instance of the benefit which the 
heliotype process is to confer upon art, by its wonderful accuracy in 
reproducing all the precision of line and delicacy of shading of the 
finest engravings. 
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Art, like every other phase of human life, must conform to the de- 
mands of the nineteenth century, and become popularized, but we 
must require also that it be not lost in the process, but maintain its 
excellence in essential points. Original works of great masters must 
always be rare, but the essential qualities of those works may be so 
reproduced as to lead the masses of the people to real insight into 
the thought and feeling of the artist. 

Raphael is emphatically the artist for popular love. His composi- 
tion is so simple and effective that it is never wholly lost in the rud- 
est imitation, and the grace of his lines and the tenderness of his 
sentiment always impress the eye and the heart of the simplest lover 
of beauty. The pictures in this book are among his most justly cele- 
brated works, the Madonna of the Pearl and the Madonna of the 
Fish being familiar to all. The Visitation is a very simple and charm- 
ing representation of this touching incident in the Gospel narrative ; 
and the head of Elizabeth, in its earnest strength and womanli- 
ness, calls to mind the noble types of womien given us by Michael 
Angelo. 

These paintings while in France were copied and engraved by per- 
mission of the government. The engravings are in the elaborate 
French style, in which something of the naivete of the original is in- 
evitably lost, but such as they are they are most admirably reproduced 
by the heliotype, which seems to have preserved the most delicate 
demi-tints of the engraving, although much reduced in size. 

The letter-press translated from the French gives a full history of 
the pictures, and an explanation of the grouping and meaning of the 
figures, offering a somewhat new interpretation of Tobias and the 
fish, which has been a puzzle tothe critics. According to our author, 
Raphael wished to suggest the controversy in the churches in regard to 
the authority of the Apocryphal writings, and to indicate that Jesus 
accepts the homage of young Tobias as a prophecy of his future sover- 
eignty. 

It may be so, for little as we connect the idea of theological dis- 
putes with the young and gay Raphael, he breathed the air of the 
Vatican, and may have followed out an ecclesiastical suggestion, which 
in his hands could not fail to become a creation of beauty. Certainly 
we are greatly indebted to it for the charming group of Tobias and 
the angel, which is unsurpassed by anything in his work for grace 
and beauty. It marks the progress of our artistic culture that a 
popular publishing house should give us a book so choice and 
elegant. B.D. @ 
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Our New Crusade. A Temperance Story. By Edward E. Hale, 

16mo., pp. 287. Roberts Brothers. 1875. 

We make no confession of faith in the practicability of all Mr. 
Hale’s philanthropic schemes, but we never read one of his tales with- 
out conviction. We do not know whether anybody has said before, 
that his Harry Wadsworth mottoes are the Christian graces in secular 
garb, and that his New Sybaris is the New Jerusalem translated into 
Greek and the nineteenth century. His lightest stories convey a ser- 
mon, or something better,— usually an applied section of the Sermon 
on the Mount. There is grace in his being gay; and, as with Mrs. 
Browning’s Geraldine, in his utmost lightness truth. None can read 
his “ Ten times One are Ten,” or this “ New Crusade,” without seeing 
the kingdom coming. : 

We hasten to say that these remarks are not needed in the defense 
of this excellent temperance story. With all Mr. Hale’s character- 
istic vividness and dash, its tone is yet serious and business-like 
enough to satisfy the most exacting critic. It is a “ Crusade” carried 
on, without a suspicion of fanaticism, to aecomplish results entirely 
possible and practicable. The only thing unusual is the rare blend- 
ing in those young men and women in Bromwich of earnest enthu- 
siasm and strong good sense; unless, indeed, it be the rare good sense 
in their elders which cherished instead of quenching that enthusiasm. 
The saying, that any reform whieh the best people of a community 
together will to accomplish, can be accomplished, is a statement that 
will stand. The best thing about the plan here illustrated is that in 
substance it has been many times realized. “ People’s Clubs ” and 
“ Christian Unions ” are coming more and more successfully to embody 
the wholesome and saving influences which succeed to the debasing 
allurements of.the drinking-saloon. Instances, also, are on record 
where a community has successfully contributed money to second the 
demand of its awakened moral sentiment that the bars of its hotels 
should be closed, — building a bridge of gold, as Mr. Sumner sug- 
gested in regard to slavery, for the retreating fiend. We lived for 
several years in a country town, where thirty years before, in the new 
zeal of the Washingtonian movement, the best men and women in the 
community joined their forces to reimburse the hotel-keeper and 
principal liquor-seller of the town for a portion of his loss in giving 
up the traffic. This attempt had culminated in an annual festival 
which became the principal and most enjoyable anniversary of the 
year in that village; and it had been successful in preventing any 
unauthorized sale of intoxicating drinks there for a generation; and 
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if any have been sold in that community to this day it has been so 
secretly as to be generally unknown. We assure the skeptical that 
that country tavern has borne an excellent name notwithstanding, — 
on that very account, we should rather say. We need not say that it 
is in one of the most thriving and prosperous farming communities of 
New England. 

In large towns, such methods would be attended with greater diffi- 
culty, though we believe an account was given in one of the early 
numbers of this review of a similar course, being adopted in one of 
our suburban towns, which proved effective so long as it had the 
united support of the best people of the town. When these unite, 
and are in earnest, no evil can long withstand them. But let no com- 
pany of half-earnest men or women expect to succeed by the tactics of 
the “ Bromwich Temperance Union” and the “ Deritend Club.” As 
tactics, they are perfect. They suggest at once the hardest, the just- 
est, and the most effective means to restrain the traffic in intoxicating 
drinks. The one thing which it nor any other method can furnish is 
the dead-in-earnest purpose which alone,— call it the Wadsworth 
Club or the Christian Church, — is effective to overcome evil and 
uplift society. The one thing which is the real power, all methods, as 
such, must take for granted; and it is the merit of Mr. Hale’s book 
that it lets us see this power at work, and draws us so strongly to join 
heart and hand for the results towards which its working tends. 


Ezra Stiles Gannett. Unitarian Minister in Boston, 1824-71. A 
Memoir. By his son, William C. Gannett. 8vo, pp. 572. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 1875. Price, $3.00. 

We have only space to welcome this long-expected book, and to ex- 
press our satisfaction in having a memoir of Dr. Gannett so wholly 
adequate and worthy. The biographical portion is admirably ex 
ecuted, portraying the devoted, laborious life, the intense self-depreci 
ating, heroic nature, the painstaking, unwearied work of its subject 
with much clearness and power, yet with great discrimination and 
fairness, —the filial reverence of the son being conscientiously re- 
strained from all tendency to exaggerate or idealize the father’s vir- 
tues. The two chapters on the Unitarian controversy and the rise 
of Transcendentalism, together with considerable portions of other 
chapters, form a connected history of the origin and progress of 
liberal theology in New England, in connection with which Dr. Gan- 
nett labored, and of whose history his labors form so essential 
and honorable a part. These portions of the work show a great deal 

14 
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of research and careful sifting of evidence, and a spirit of great 
candor and most conscientious impartiality. 

The last hundred pages of the book are occupied by selections from 
Dr. Gannett’s sermons and addresses, which could not be spared unless 
a separate volume of sermons might be anticipated. The book is 
elegantly printed and adorned with an excellent portrait and appro- 


priate chapter-vignettes. We shall publish a more adequate notice of 
it hereafter. 


Singers and Songs of the Liberal Faith; being selections of the 
Hymns and other Sacred Poems of the Liberal Church in 
America, with Biographical Sketches of the Writers, and with 
Historical and Illustrative Notes. By Alfred P. Putnam. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 1875. 

Any library in the land would be enriched by this substantial and 
carefully prepared volume. It contains not a few of the best reli- 
gious lyrics ever written. In elevation of spirit, in purity of senti- 
ment, in the fervent uplifting power of Christian feeling, in strength 
and loftiness of religious faith and purpose, it is excelled by no col- 
lection of poems with which we are acquainted. We might perhaps 
say that too much space has been given to poems of secondary rank, 
were it not for the historical character of the book, aiming as it does 
to give specimens from all classes of sacred songs and singers. We 
should also regret some important omissions, were it not that another 
volume is in the course of preparation, and it would not do to put all 
the best things into the first. Great pains have evidently been be- 
stowed upon the work. <A pure and catholic taste has presided over 
the selections. And we are sure that we only follow or anticipate 
the feelings of thousands when we express our sincere and hearty 
thanks to the author for this labor of love, which must have occupied 
his mind and hands for years. We trust that the reception given to 
this volume will hasten the preparation of that which is to succeed. 


Memoir of the Life of Josiah Quincy, Jr., of Massachusetts. 1744-75. 
By his son, Josiah Quincy. Second edition. Boston: Press of John 
Wilson & Son. 

We have always regarded this as the very best of all the valua- 
ble books of the class to which it belongs. To our mind, a singular 
charm has always connected itself with the life and character of 
Josiah Quincy, Jr. No purer or nobler example of youthful patri- 
otism could be found in any catalogue of the true and noble men who 
have given themselves to the service of their country. The memoir 
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is prepared with great fidelity and skill; and this second edition is 
enriched by short and instructive notes inserted by President Quincy’s 
daughter, Miss E. S. Quincy. The additions and alterations are so 
skilfully and so modestly made, that it is only by very careful atten- 
tion that we can see how greatly the book is improved and enriched 
by them. For many years we have sought in vain to procure a 
copy of the original edition,— the only one, we believe, of Mr. 
Quincy’s larger works which it was not our privilege to have. We 
trust that young Americans who wish to know their country’s his- 
tory will improve the opportunity now given to possess this book. 
It will help to throw around them the clear and bracing atmosphere 
which animated the souls of our best and ablest men in the times 
immediately preceding the Revolution. No young man who comes 
to it in the right frame of mind can fail to be benefited by it. 


A Foregone Conclusion. By W. D. Howells. Boston: James R. 

Osgood & Co. 1875. Price, $2.00. 

To our mind, this story is Mr. Howells’ most perfect piece of work 
thus far. In saying this, we are not unmindful of the delicious 
humor and exquisite descriptions of “A Chance Acquaintance,” of 
Kitty’s breezy freshness and Mr. Arbuton’s typical Bostonism. But 
Mr. Howells has lived in Venice till the melancholy beauty of its 
decay has so taken possession of him that he can describe all phases 
of its life more perfectly than any other English pen that we know ; 
and against a background of palaces and canals he creates a picture 
of the drama of love, ever old, yet ever new, which causes a soul to 
dwell among the shadows of that great past. The American mother 
and daughter wandering forlorn in foreign lands, in quest of the 
health for the elder which never is found, the artist consul, the priest 
wearily going through the round of offices which are a lie to him, and 
dreaming over his inventions, till he wakes to find himself in love 
with the young girl whom he has taught Italian, the group of lesser 
characters, from gondolier to canonico, briefly drawn, but instinct with 
life, are delineated with the same subtle skill of portraiture, keen 
irony, and delicious pen, which makes a new book of Mr. Howells’ a 
literary event. The atmosphere of the “Queen of the Sea” hangs 
over all. Those who know Venice inhale its unique beauty again 
from these pages, and those who have never floated on those still 
waters, away from the common world, can see its very spirit reflected 
here, as the outlines of its buildings and the hues of its skies are im- 
aged in the canals below them. 
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The Emigrant’s Story, and other Poems. 
Boston : James R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 
Mr. Trowbridge is best known to the public by his prose writings, 
but he has done well to bind together this sheaf of song out of the 
poems which he has published in a scattered form. There is, perhaps, 
nothing here quite so perfect as his exquisite lines “ At Sea” (not 
given in this volume), which draw the spiritual lesson from the light 
always pointing its steady flame heavenward, however the ship may 
sway; but the volume has lovely things in it, full of a keen love of 
nature, and of a religious sense not less real because loosed from rite 
and form. Such poems as “ Trouting” and “The Streamlet” are 
fresh with the solitude of the woods and musical with the flow of a 
country brook. Others have caught with felicitous touch the very 
flavor of some of the strongest New England characteristics. 
“Dorothy in the Garret” and “Old Simon Dole” are admirable 
specimens in this kind. The poem entitled “Communion” sets forth 
with beauty the view of the rite which “scorns not, seeks not, the 
bread and the wine,” but finds external nature a sufficient means of 
this grace. Without quarrelling with the poem, we yet fail to see 
why the one should dispense with the other. There is a state of mind 
better than that which neither scorns nor seeks. The symbolism of 
the Lord’s Supper and that of the natural world appeal to different 
sides of the religious nature, but the appeal of the first is equally 
founded in the needs of the soul with that of the last; and many of 
the most intense worshipers through natural beauty, like Words- 
worth, for instance, have found the deepest refreshment in the Chris- 
tian rite. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Hazel-Blossoms. By John Greenleaf Whittier. Boston: James R. 

Osgood & Co. 1875. 

The poet of New England finds an ever-fresh welcome for the 
flowers of song which he brings in this, his latest volume ; and though 
he gives them an autumnal name, they retain the fragrance of a per- 
petual spring, in that unfailing breath of trust and love, that spiritual 
apprehension and deep intuition of things divine, by which he has 
ministered to the religious life of his generation. Some of Mr. 
Whittier’s best poetry is here, — notably, his exquisite poems entitled 
“The Prayer of Agassiz,” and “The Friend’s Burial.” The first 
and longest in the book, that on “ Sumner,” which was written for the 
day of funeral eulogy celebrated by the State authorities of Massa- 
chusetts, is striking, and has grand passages, and is a memorable trib- 
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ute to his friend, yet hardly touches the highest level of the poet’s 
genius. 

It was a tender and fitting thought which has united in this volume 
with his own poems those of the poet’s sister, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Whittier. His own readers long ago learned to know something of 
her through the allusions in some of his poetry, and they gratefully 
welcome this admission to the confidence of a kindred soul. 


Swallow-Flights. By Harriet McEwen Kimball. New York: E. 

P. Dutton & Co. 1874. Price, $1.25. 

A collection of short poems, partly of nature, partly religious, with 
an interlude between them of two poems from the war-time, paying 
tribute to the heroism of woman and to the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln. Miss Kimball has written better verses than any of those 
gathered up in this collection; but these also breathe the same love of 
natural beauty and earnest religious feeling. 


Songs of Many Seasons. 1862-1874. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 


After an interval too long, the poet has gathered up another sheaf, 


containing his songs in times of peace and of war, of welcome and 
farewell, memorial verses, rhymes of an hour, and his yearly poems 
at the meetings of the class of ’29, which have done so much to em- 
blazon the renown of that distinguished Cambridge class. If the 
volume had given us only “ Dorothy Q” and “ The Organ-blower,” 
it would bear the unmistakable autograph of the singer whose 
genius and wit seem a part of our American life; but it flashes 
throughout with brightness or glows with passion or is dimmed with 
tears. The history of a stormy time comes back when we read some 
of these lines, the remembrance of great men worthily welcomed 
or commemorated; and some of Dr. Holmes’ tenderest verses of 
memory are here. If, as the poet hints in one of these poems, even 
those whose poetry has the gift of perpetual youth are “ Nearing 
the Snow-line,” it is his to show that the rarest Alpine flowers bloom 
on those heights. 


Antony Brade. By Robert Lowell. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


This story, “lovingly written” for all “who have been boys or are 
boys or like boys,” is wholesome, hearty, human. It gives pictures 
of life at a boy’s school under Episcopal influences in a New England 
country town, and of society in that little gossiping world. The pivot 
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of interest round which the story revolves is the mystery concerning 
the history of Antony Brade, who is a charming yet thoroughly boy- 
like figure, and whose companions are described to the life in their 
studies, their mischief, their play. Mr. Parmenter, the fussy, meddle- 
some trustee of the school, whose wealth, acquired in the sale of per- 
fumery, gives him the airs of a lord of the manor, is drawn with 
special felicity. Mr. Lowell’s “ New Priest of Conception Bay” 
proved that he had rare power of giving genuine pictures out of fresh 
and unwonted scenes for men and women; his present book is suc- 
cessful in making picturesque phases of life which are familiar to us, 
and without formally inculcating any “morals,” is leavened with high 
principles and Christian spirit. 


The Story of Boon. By H.H. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1875. 


This Oriental story of love’s utter self-abnegation and loyalty un- 
der most cruel tortures to heroic death, has haunted many besides the 
poet who has here graphically reproduced it in verse from Mrs. Leon- 
owen’s book on “ Life at the Siamese Court.” The story is so pain- 
ful, in some parts so terrible, that it would be a mercy to be permitted 
to forget it; but it could not be more simply, sweetly, and thrillingly 
told. 


An Examination of the Alleged Discrepancies of the Bible. By John 
W. Haley, M.A. With an Introduction by Alvah Hovey, D.D., 
Professor in the Newton Theological Institution. Andover: 
Warren F. Draper. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 1874. Price, 
$2.25. 

This contribution to the literature of Christian apologetics is pre- 
pared with great labor, and with careful examination of English com- 
mentaries and of some German critics. The author’s method is, un- 
der the divisions of doctrinal, ethical, and historical discrepancies, to 
give in parallel columns the passages in the Old and New Testa- 
ments which apparently are not in agreement, following them by an 
explanation in each case, with full quotations from authorities. The 
writer proceeds from the stand-point of moderate orthodoxy, whence 
some of the gravest difficulties arise which he combats. A theory of 
inspiration which discriminated more sharply between the Bible as 
containing, and the Bible as being, the revelation of God, would resolve 
many of the questions which arise in the minds of those who find it 
impossible to reconcile the stricter theory of its infallibility in every 
part with the facts of the book as they read it. A great part of this 
mass of materials is, however, of equal value to any school among those 
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who accept the Bible in any sense as from God. It will be a service- 
able companion for readers who have not leisure to consult dictionaries 
and commentaries, or who lack access to them. The clearness, direct- 
ness, and compactness of the author’s statement of his interpretations 
and conclusions is an excellent feature of the work. 


Speaking Likenesses. By Christina Rossetti. With pictures there- 
of by Arthur Hughes. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1875. 
A charming little book (much enhanced by the pictures), holding 
the mirror up to nature, and leaving the little hearers or readers to 
make the application for themselves. 


Capt. William Kidd, and Others of the Pirates or Buccaneers who 
Ravaged the Seas, the Islands, and the Continents of America two 
hundred years ago. By John S. C. Abbott. Illustrated. New 


York: Dodd & Mead. 1874. 

This dramatic recital of one of the blackest chapters of horrors 
that has ever stained the annals of humanity, finds its place in a series 
of “ American Pioneers and Patriots” as giving, we suppose, an ac- 
count of the prototypes in another form of the class of men repre- 
sented in our day by James Fisk, Jr., and his compeers. Those to 
whom the book can do no harm will not wish to read its bloody tales ; 
and those to whom it might do harm, should not. 


Children’s Aid Society in New York. 


We have just been reading the twenty-second annual report of this 
admirable society, which is every year enlarging and improving its 
means of usefulness in caring for the poor and exposed children. 
During the last year it has expended $174,821 in carrying on its 
usual works, and $50,000 more on buildings of a permanent charac- 
ter, while it has provided homes for 3,875 children. Many of the 
suggestions of the Treasurer, Mr. J. Earle Williams, deserve the 
thoughtful attention of the able men who are endeavoring to advance 
the cause of social science. Few persons, we think, can read the re- 
port through with dry eyes, or without thankfulness and joy that 
such societies are doing faithfully and successfully the work which 
God is giving them to do. 


Traveling Salesmen: Their Opportunities and their Dangers. 

This is the tittle of an excellent address by William H. Baldwin, 
President of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union. We rejoice 
to learn that several thousand copies have been distributed. Bet- 
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ter advice could not be given to the thousands of young men who are 
preparing for or just entering upon a business life. The different 
topics treated ——Over Anxiety to Effect Sales, Promptness, Ex- 
penses, Cigars, Laws of Health, Social Drinks, Gambling, Social 
Evil, Observance of the Sabbath—may give some idea of the 
ground which is covered by the suggestions of this little pamphlet. 
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